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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Dr. Dwight J. Bradley delivered a not- 
able address at the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting, March 19. He dealt 
with the current attack on liberalism, 
showing wherein it is justified and wherein 
the liberal position is impregnable. The 
men present declared it to be one of the 
most illuminating and satisfying addresses 
of the year. 

Dr. John S. Lowe, president, presided, 
and Rey. Charles H. Emmons conducted 
a devotional service that was a model. 
He was assisted by Miss Dorothy Mac- 
donald at the piano. Dr. Lowe, who was 
summoned away, called Dr. van Schaick 
to the chair. 

Dr. Bradley said in part: “‘Harnest 
thought about the world will reveal con- 
flicts all around us. There is such a 
thing as good and such a thing as evil. 
Unless a man rationalizes the matter, he 
will discover that there is a fundamental 
antithesis. We do not need to be aca- 
demic about it. We do not have to de- 
clare it is in the mind of God. We all 
realize through exrerience and history that 
there is an embodiment of evil called 
selfishness, organized, integrated selfish- 
ness. It takes the form of sexual licen- 
tiousness, or economic acquisitiveness, or 
pugnacity, or arrcgance. We all realize 
also that we have the opposite thing— 
young people going into the ministry, 
people who are not impure, not arrogant 
but modest, people who ask not for wealth 
but just for daily bread. The grappling of 
these two forces is a real thing in the world. 

“There are two distinct ways of meeting 
the situation. The one way is the way of 
emphasizing the antithesis—showing the 
danger of resolving the conflict. The per- 
son who lays emphasis on the danger of 
resolving the antithesis is the person who 
hates the liberal. He says that the person 
who tries to make peace between the 
Christ spirit and the spirit of the world is a 
menace. If you ask him if the world is 
not getting better he says, ‘God forbid!’ 
He wants the thing to get worse and worse 
until God steps in. 

“There is the other way of trying to 
achieve a working basis between the spirit 
of good and the spirit of evil. A person 
who takes this way says: ‘We have to live 
on thisearth. Let us not always be finding 
crises. Let us settle down and see the 
goodness of life. Let us look into the 
lives ot the selfish men to find some good.’ 
Take Insull, Mussolini, even Hitler, your 
typical liberal is always looking for good 
in such men. 

‘Here is the basis of the conflict between 
the liberal and the non-liberal. All of 
the nineteenth century liberals, men like 
Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, are under fire as sentimentalists. 

“One hundred and fifty years ago there 
began the industrial revolution. It might 
have been one of the greatest of boons to 


humanity, and may yet be. Your twen- 
tieth century reaction against the liberal 
says that he should have seen that under- 
neath all the new prosperity of industrial- 
ism there was a pagan selfishness that now 
has become apotheosized and an ideal. 
Such a process took place and the liberal 
of the nineteenth century did not see it, 
because he was willing to get too quick 
and easy a synthesis. in those years, 
many a little church became secularized, 
and the philosophy of the leaders of the 
churches became enlightened self-interest. 
That compromise on the part of the 
church nearly ruined the church. 

“The liberal showed the same mental 
attitude in regard to science and religion. 
Darwin brought out his ‘Origin of Spe- 
cies.’ Immediately the liberal wanted a 
rapprochement with science. 

“The liberals showed that there was no 
conflict. They even took the survival of 
the fittest into their scheme. Your 
Protestant fundamentalist hangs back 
there. He is so sure that something is 
wrong that he won’t let you make any 
synthesis whatever. Then comes a younger 
generation along and says: ‘Your synthesis 
is too easy. It is not just 

“A fire mist and a planet 

A erystal and a cell 

A jelly fish and a saurian 
And caves where the cave men dwell. 


Some call it evolution 

And others call it God.” 

Of course it is partly true. It is one way 
of telling about a series of the most terrific 
cataclysms, astronomical, geological, bio- 
logical, that the mind of man can conceive. 
What about that Cro-Magnon race—the 
best life had as yet produced absolutely 
overwhelmed and blotted out!’ 

“On goes the liberal, tackling the New 
Testament and the Old Testament, abol- 
ishing all the conflicts. 

“We need to recognize that there is a 
real conflict between science and religion 
when you have secular science at work. 
When science approaches problems of ul- 
timate reality in a secular frame of mind, 
it can tell the truth only up to a point. It 
behooves the church to keep the antithesis 
between religion and science in this mood. 

“Now for the other side: When you get 
the illiberal state of mind, a man will not 
achieve a synthesis even where he can. 
Men like the fundamentalists will tell you 
that you can’t achieve a synthesis. They 
will tell you science is anti-Christ. Men 
like Harry Ward and Reinhold Niebuhr 
will tell you you cannot have your synthe- 
sis until you have had your class war, 
class dictation, and then one class. Nie- 
buhr insists on having war when he might 
have peace. The liberal too often insists 
on having peace when he ought to have 
war. The true liberal ought to see where 

(Continued on page 414) 
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revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 


To purify ourselves, to serve others, and 
to make the will of God the will of men, 
we are banded together in this church. 
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FOR EASTER 


THOU who makest the stars and turnest the 
shadow of death into the morning: on this day 
of days, we meet to render Thee, our Lord and 

King, the tribute of our praise; for the resurrection of 
the springtime, for the everlasting hopes that rise 
within the human heart, and for the gospel which hath 
brought life and immortality to light. Receive our 
thanksgiving, reveal Thy presence, and send into our 
hearts the Spirit of the Risen Christ. Amen. (Wil- 
liam E. Orchard, in “Prayers for Services.’’) 


* * 


UNIVERSALISM AND IMMORTALITY 


N the department of reactions our Universalist 
minister in Indianapolis writes about three edi- 
torials in The Christian Leader for March 10. We 

may answer him about “The Uni- Uni Movement”’ later. 
Until then the clear letter of Mr. Kapp in our issue 
for March 24 will suffice. 

Our Indianapolis correspondent deals mainly 
with our editorial, ““Do We Retain Memory after 
Death?”’ On the eve of Easter we are glad to have 
his questions to give point to this editorial. 

In substance he asks if we are not inconsistent in 
saying, ‘Turn to science for help in criminology,” and 
at the same time saying, ‘‘Don’t let science dictate 
your views about immortality.” Our reply is that we 
are not inconsistent. Our fundamental conviction is 
that science has light, but not all the light. The ad- 
vice we give is: ‘‘Use the light of science for the areas 
that it can penetrate. Do not depend on it for areas 


that it knows nothing about.” Our favorite sermon 
has in it two thoughts: “Trust science. Trust faith.” 
It seems to us that the great error of our friend is that 
he thinks that because one cannot find something 
with a scalpel, it is not there. It may not be there, 
but no real scientist would assume that because he has 
not found it, it does not exist. 

There is a material universe and there is a universe 
of goodness and beauty, of dreams, ideals, hopes and 
faiths. Touch, taste, smell, sight, hearing, with use 
of scientific method, give us knowledge of the ma- 
terial world, but the more we find out about it the 
more we realize that we have not as yet done more 
than touch the fringe of the knowable. 

Now it is perfectly allowable for our friend to 
say, “I will accept nothing as true that science cannot 
back up.” And it is perfectly allowabie for us to say, 
“We will accept what science gives us and also what 
we learn by meditation, what we discover in prayer 
and what people whom we trust tell us.”’ We have a 
right to trust the substance of life itself as well as that 
part of life which comes within the purview of science. 

Is our correspondent justified in declaring that 
we forsake science if we accept all that science tells us 
about the brain, the complex nervous system, the re- 
flexes, and the rest of it, and then declare, ““We have 
faith that there is a realm science has not entered as 
yet, in which disembodied spirits move, think, feel, 
remember and live?” In other words, can there be 
no such thing as faith—holding convictions intensely 
that we cannot prove? We are prepared to say that 
all the discoveries of science make strong religious 
faith just so much more respectable intellectually. It 
is on the basis of faith that we ‘‘assert our belief in the 
immortality of the mind which is prerequisite to 
memory.” 

Our correspondent seems to attack our faith in 
God. He says: ‘‘But God to the Universalist is not a 
conscious personal something, but the spirit (roughly) 
which motivates goodness. . . . God is the natural 
law which governs physical and psychological reac- 
tions.” Let us reply, quite humbly but confidently, 
that God, to this Universalist who sits in Boston writ- 
ing on the 20th day of March, 1934, is conscious, and 
is personal, plus all that human minds can conceive of 
as belonging to clear consciousness and clear person- 
ality multiplied to infinity. This hauling down the 
flag of faith in God and in the hereafter because a few 
bright, good people are emphasizing human responsi- 
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bility and ability exclusively, is to us the most inde- 
fensible attitude that Universalists can take. 

If there is the kind of God that Jesus of Nazareth 
worshiped there is also a Father’s House of many 
mansions or dwelling places. 

We have found nothing in history, in human 
experience, in science, or in the religions of the world, 
to make us feel that we ought to give up that kind of 
God. On the contrary we feel moved to declare that 
if there was any defect in the Master’s teaching, in our 
opinion it was that even he could not put into words 
more than a tiny bit of the truth about God and the 
hereafter. 

We try to avoid dogmatism. At the same time 
we try to avoid the error of supineness. It seems to 
us ridiculous for religious people to sit around and 
wait for experts in another field to tell them what they 
have a right to believe in a field that is their own, or 
ought to be. They should remember that science 
is the servant of life. It is life itself in all its ramifica- 
tions and diversities that is the sovereign. Eddington 
sees it clearly. He tells us in substance, if we want 
authority to look within. He says: ‘We all know 
that there are regions of the human spirit untram- 
meled by the world of physics. In the mystic sense 
of the creation around us, in the expression of art, ina 
yearning toward God, the soul grows upward and 
finds the fulfillment of something implanted in its 
nature. The sanction for this development is within 
us. Science can hardly question this sanction. Can 
we not leave it at that?” 


* * 


THE GILL HEARING . 


HATEVER the decision of the Commissioner of 
Corrections, Mr. Dillon, in the case of Howard 
B. Gill-—-which really means the decision of 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, Joseph B. Ely 
Gill in our opinion has fully vindicated himself as su- 
perintendent of the Norfolk Prison Colony. By his 
poise, his frankness, his patience, and his full knowl- 
edge, at the hearing before the Governor and Commis- 
sioner, he inspired confidence. Continually he was 
up against heckling, nagging, hostile quibbling over 
the smallest incidents, but he never lost his temper or 
his calm, easy courtesy in answering questions. 

It is reported that the Governor and the Com- 
missioner are furiously angry over the Gill publicity. 
We wonder what they expected Mr. Gill to do. His 
reputation was being torn to shreds. Should he have 
lain down and taken it? He has made a full, frank, 
and in our judgment a complete answer to the charges, 
most of which were trifling. His future in penology 
is sure, whatever politics may do with him in Massa- 
chusetts. 

What Gill and Austin MacCormick and Sanford 
Bates and men of that type are doing in penology is to 
protect the public. Too much has been made of 
what they are doing for the criminal. It needs to be 
said that any successful effort to change law-breakers 
is an insurance against crime, and it is a far safer in- 
surance than any form of incarceration man has yet 
devised. 

We do not know how much there may be to the 
charges that the politicians are determined to get con- 


trol at Norfolk, both for jobs and for building contracts. 
Our great Universalist Osborne went up against that 
kind of combination, and was practically crucified. 
We have had a rather high opinion of the Governor 
of Massachusetts. Intimate friends in other states 
have told us of the impression of power and poise he 
has made on the country. We can concede his desire 
to make his administration in his present high office 
clean and efficient. But we have a strong feeling 
that in this Gill case he got off on the wrong foot and 
hates to change now. Certainly, his hostility was 
marked at the hearing. It takes a big man to turn 
down the politicians, and a very big man to turn down 


himself. 
* * 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 
Born March 20, 1834 

HE celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of President Eliot of Harvard was 
notable and impressive, but the fact that the 
celebration was held at all was the most notable and 
impressive thing about it. We do not usually cele- 
brate centennials of the birth of men in less than a 

decade after they pass on. 

A bust was unveiled in Harvard Yard, exercises 
were held in Sanders Theater, and addresses were 
sent out by radio to gatherings of Harvard men all 
over the country. For two hours on March 20, we 
listened in to exercises as impressive as anything we 
have ever heard. With exquisite taste and sympathy, 
Samuel A. Eliot read extracts from the utterances of 
his father. The president of Smith College, Dr. Neil- 
son, delivered the main address on “Eliot, the Edu- 
cational Reformer,’ A. Lawrence Lowell, in a few 
sitrring words, pictured the obstacles in Eliot’s path 
and his victory, and the new president, Mr. Conant, 
and the Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth 
spoke. Bishop Lawrence made an uplifting prayer. 
The closing address, by Chief Justice Hughes, came to 
the company in the theater and to listeners everywhere 
by radio from Washington. The exercises were singu- 
larly free from that undiscriminating praise which 
marks the typical eulogy, for the speakers were men 
of ability who knew what they were talking about. 

The closing words of President Neilson were: 
“He was a man whose birth was one of the most en- 
tirely beneficent events of the century which ends 
tonight.” 

President Conant showed how great was Fliot’s 
capacity to change, and how rare this quality is in a 
man of such “granitic convictions.” 

We have to admit that we cared less to hear A. 
Lawrence Lowell before he began, and liked him better 
after he finished, than any other man who spoke. 
In five minutes he gave a picture of recognition long 
deferred, of opposition, of obstacles in Eliot’s path, 
loneliness and disappointment. He showed the cour- 
age, the patience, the tenacity, of the great leader. 

The Chief Justice, who seemed over the radio 
more the old-fashioned orator than we have ever heard 
him before, emphasized the public service of Dr. 
Kliot, ‘‘a service more significant because it was not 
rendered in public office.” Said Justice Hughes: “He 
1S a vivid memory as our finest type of citizen. Con- 
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stantly he was trying to form public opinion. At the 
age of eighty-one he said: ‘For these trials and sorrows 
I see no consolation except further fighting.’ ” 

In the free churches we feel especial pride in his 
faith, breadth, tolerance, intellectual acumen, and soul 
power. For him the cure of the ills of freedom was 
more freedom. There was no shadow of turning here. 
All of his work to him was work in the field of religion, 
and the confident, serene trust which is the heart of 
religion irradiated all his life. 

He had small notion that anything which he said 
or did would be long remembered, but it almost seems 
as if we were dealing here with one of the immortals. 

* k 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


ECAUSE we had occasion some weeks ago to 
criticize sharply the conduct of The Boston 
Herald in the Gill case, particularly the stories 

in its news columns, we are all the more happy to be 
able to call attention to the editorial in that journal on 
March 22 condemning fiercely the proposal to estab- 
lish a state lottery in Massachusetts. The editorial, 
entitled ‘‘Pillagers of the People,” follows. In our 
judgment it is a blast for morality and decency that 
will blow the lottery proposition to pieces and lift the 
moral level far beyond the places where the Herald 
usually goes. 


The bill to establish a state lottery in Massachusetts 
is an act to debauch the young, to distress the poor, to 
encourage gambling, to diminish deposits in savings 
banks, to undermine the church, to defraud and pillage 
the people, to make this the most contemptible state of 
the union. 

This legalization is utterly devoid of merit. Itis the 
negation of all that a civilized state should be. It runs 
counter to the teachings of every country which has 
tried it. It turns back the clock of morality a century. 
The best that can be said for it is that it is the hope of 
legislators who have been incompetent to find honor- 
able means of financing the state. It is the easy way out 
—and the way of cowardice and shame. 

Some legislators on Beacon Hill assert that it will 
drive out ‘‘nigger pool,’”’ which is clearly illegal, and will 
bring a few millions of easy money—mostly the money of 
the poor—-to the state treasury. Perhaps so! But how 
long has it been since Massachusetts, generally consid- 
ered the foremost state of the union, has gone into com- 
petition against the underworld? How long since have 
we deliberately put the great seal of the state on a dis- 
reputable business? That sort of thing is the last resort 
of weak leadership. To bring out into the open, and 
not only to validate but to glorify an anti-social practice 
which flourishes because the police are too dumb to sup- 
press it is to line up this state with the Central American 
republics and with the Louisiana of the days when she 
was despised all over the country. 

If this is the way to balance our budget, why not go 
the whole distance? Let us have a state commissioner 
of crap shooting! Let us license a string of disorderly 
houses. Let us get a few thousands more in easy money 
from the straight-out gambling joints. Let us look to 
the fan-tan players of Chinatown for our standards. 

The story of lotteries is plain to anybody who can 
read and reason. These devices do fatten a treasury, 
but they demoralize a community during the process. 
The pending bill would not only fasten this vicious 
thing on us, but would establish drawings once a month, 


with the hullabaloo, excitement and temptation which 
we are now spared except once or twice a year, and from 
foreign sources. The United States bars lottery com- 
munications of every kind from the mails. The com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts would put them back 
again. | 

If the leaders on Beacon Hill cannot carry out prop- 
erly the duties which they are supposed to perform, and 
must look to the nigger pool adventurers for guidance, 
is it not about time that they should confess their in- 
ability to legislate decently for us? Should they not 
withdraw in favor of men who can carry on and not out- 
rage the good people of the state? 


* * 


THE SEPARATIONS OF THE PILGRIMAGE 


HE separations of this life, both for a little time 
in this world and for an unknown period, when 
death intervenes, make us touch the depths 

of suffering and at the same time reveal the strength 
of love. 

This going away leaves a great emptiness. One 
starts to say something and lo, the one to whom he 
speaks is not there. The pencil remains. The hand 
is gone. The favorite book with bookmark is in place 
and maybe has a marked emphasis, but there is no 
one to pick it up. An odor comes from a box acci- 
dentally opened, and it seems for a moment impos- 
sible that the one who loved it and used it had not come 
in, but one finds he is deceived. 

Since Easter a year ago a great many of our 
friends have been putting away the garments of their 
beloved, taking up duties that they had to leave un- 
performed, and walking in loneliness and sorrow. 

We hear much of the shallow souls who so quickly 
forget. Of the deeper lives that never forget it is 
natural that we should know less, for silence too often 
envelops them. 

Oh, this thing we do not know about that is called 
death, this certain termination of the loveliest earthly 
ties, this end of us, how it colors thought, movement, 
work, play, religion, everything! 

Principal Jacks writes on this subject in this issue 
of the Leader. Itis a mystery why death has to be, 
but there are bits of light in it as Jacks lets his mind 
play over it. Death colors life. It makes love cling 
more fondly. It makes duty seem more imperative. 
It makes God more necessary. 

The church has a mission to fulfil for those who 
walk in the darkness and shadow of death. It is to 
let the light shine on it. 

Perhaps sometimes the light may come through 
argument, but we agree with those who say that im- 
mortality never seems so far away as when men argue 
about it. No, the mission of the church can best be 
fulfilled by a love so big and vital and comforting that 
people will feel in church much as we imagine folks 
felt in the presence of the Master. The church ought 
to say in a thousand wordless ways, “Be not afraid.” 
It ought to exemplify an unselfish, considerate type of 
life that men will easily come to believe is deathless. 
It ought to hold up a Christlike God, not by argument 
but by walk and conversation. 

The separations of the pilgrimage are full of 
poignant suffering. Let us not be ashamed to explore 
the possibilities of comfort. 
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Birds of the South--An Easter Message in Parable 


Charles G. Girelius 


Lo, the winter is past; 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come. 
The Song of Solomon 2 : 11-12. 


: Y) HE springtime as described in ““The Song of 
| Solomon” suggests a climate somewhat dif- 
| ferent from ours. The flowers are in blossom, 

wae the figtree is putting forth its green figs, the 
voice of the turtle-dove is heard in the land, the vine- 
yards are blooming, and—here we must especially re- 
member that the poem referred to was written in 
Palestine—the rainy season is over. Yet, while we 
may clearly realize that this is not a springtime in 
our more northerly climate, we do recognize the same 
spirit of spring that we have here. 

The snow at least, if not the rain, is over and gone 
—except, perhaps, for a belated snowfall. The buds 
are opening. A few out-door flowers are open, and 
many flowers are on the way. Many of the birds 
are here, and a few of them came bravely from the 
southland before the snow was gone. 

Therefore we celebrate Easter, for Easter is dis- 
tinctively a spring festival, and was celebrated long 
before Christianity was known. While as a Christian 
festival: Easter celebrates the story of the resurrection 
of Jesus, it alludes to man’s belief in his immortality, 
and it draws much of its imagery, many of its illus- 
trating figures, from the resurrection of the flowers and 
spring’s rebirth of all manner of life. Spring is the 
time of new life, larger life, risen life. The soul of man 
contemplates Earth’s awakening and cherishes for 
himself an undying hope of life eternal. Hence— 


My heart sings with the robins in the rain, 
For I remember it is Haster morn, 

And lite, and love, and peace are all new-born, 
And joy has triumphed over loss and pain. 


The Easter message, then, is conveyed in many 
figures, but in this instance I shall dwell not so much 
on the resurrection of the flowers, not so much on na- 
ture’s rebirth of life, but rather I shall describe the 
return of the birds from the south as the symbol of 
my Easter message. I have in mind the strange im- 
pulse that in the fall prompts the birds to start upon 
their long flight southward to dwell in a warmer 
climate for the winter; and in the spring there is the 
same infallible impulse to move once more northward. 
A book has been recently published called ‘‘The Riddle 
of Migration,” written by William Rowan. In it he 
describes a strange fact as he observes the scene of 
migration of various species of birds from their summer 
home in Alberta, Canada. Here he found a mixed 
rabble of birds from all corners of the north. They 
were birds of the year, ready to set out on their virgin 
migration. Hatched and reared in the north, they 
had never seen their southland destinations. ‘‘Inex- 
perienced, untutored, mere infants,” they were gath- 
ered in a stupendous throng, seemingly inextricably 
mixed. Yet when they were launched on their journeys 
they were mixed no longer. “One species to the Ar- 


gentine, another to the Falkland Islands, others to the 
Indies, yet others to California or Florida or Peru or 
Patagonia . . . . without previous experience .. . 
ultimately to winter on predestined grounds of the 
very existence of which they are completely ignorant.” 
The same unerring instinct brings these birds back to 
the northland in spring. Here is a mystery that 
science has not yet solved. These birds do not reason. 
They have not been taught. They have not dis- 
covered the way by exploration. ‘There is no evidence 
that the young birds are guided by the old. These 
birds follow a course upon which an impulse leads 
them. They yield to the direction of a power or law 
other than themselves. What is that law? What is 
that power? What is that impulse? 

A poem beautifully describing that impulse was 
published in The Boston Transcript on March 5, 1927. 
It is called “Bird of the South,” by Clara Doty Bates. 


O bird, that out of the south hath flown 
With wings fresh dipped in the azure zone, 
Before from the ground hath ventured yet 
Hyacinth, crocus or violet, 
And while unbudded is still the tree 
Whereon is thy hoped-for rest to be, 
What voice to thy senses whispered low, 
“Make ready; fear not; it is time to go?” 
Some promise, some sweet assuring word 
We could not hear thou must have heard, 
That gave to thy wings their willing haste 
O’er the long, long path, untried, untraced. 
Art thou, mere atom with feathered breast, 
Of greater than human faith possessed, 
That, summoned, thou leavest summer heat 
For the risk of northern blast and sleet? 
O bird of the South, the while I hear 
The song of thy throat, so sweet, so clear, 
I pray when the message to me is brought, 
“It is time to go; make ready; fear not,” 
I, too, may set forth with willing haste 
O’er the long, long path, untried, untraced, 
Yea, even through the valley of death 
And the shadow that there encompasseth, 
Because the Voice that hath guided thee 
With loving promise assureth me. 


William Cullen Bryant, too, in his poem, “To a 
Waterfowl,” presents the same suggestive thought. 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air—- 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


There is in these poems the thought of a Provi- 
dence that guides the birds’ flight. The poet in each 
instance leaps to the conclusion that there must be a 
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similar Providence in the life’s journey of man. The 
birds know not the way, but the Power that guides 
them does know the way. It is not claimed that the 
birds are guided with perfect safety. We know that 
some fall victims to birds of prey, some perish in 
storms, some are killed by man. ‘“‘There is danger in 
the universe,” for birds as well as for man. Neither 
is it claimed that this guiding Power is a supernatural 
agency in the sense of a Personality working apart from 
nature. We assume that it is a perfectly natural pro- 
vision or law, whose mode of operation the scientist 
may some day be able to describe. But the natural 
is fully as wonderful as any so-called “supernatural’’ 
could possibly be. Natural though this unerring mi- 
gration of the birds may be, the fact that it is an 
amazing provision for their guidance on their long 
journeys is not to be denied. 

Human beings are not guided through life as un- 
erringly as are the birds, and that for the simple reason 
that we have an intelligence that the birds have not. 
With the bird it is all instinct, an impulse, an urge to 
which it yields without question. It simply commits 
itself to the impulsion of a law. We have the higher 
gift, the gift of reason and understanding. For this 
higher gift we must pay a price, and the price is that 
we may not commit ourselves quite so blindly to im- 
pulse as do the birds. Naturally we do not find our 
more difficult way quite so well, for we must explore 
and discover and in the end reach goals far beyond the 
range of birds. Therefore we make errors and correct 
them, try out all sorts of new ways and discard those 
that are not by experience proved to be good. Some- 
times we willfully go out of our way—to our grief. 
The birds follow a fixed course. We are called to 
seek new ways and larger fields. We are required to 
explore life, to make life a great adventure, to make 
life a career of achievement, in a way that could never 
be possible if we were guided as the birds are guided. 
Consequently we are capable of suffering as the birds 
are not. We assume that disaster and death mean 
little to the birds, for they are scarcely conscious of 
their dangers. To us disaster and death are tragedies. 
But on the other hand are the possibilities of the 
richer life, the wider horizons, the higher achievements. 
Behind all this I see a Power watching over the strange 
migration of the birds, and in like manner mindful of 
the more intelligent but less certain gropings of man- 
kind. 

All this means faith, to the birds a blind faith and 
to us arational faith. There are those who disparage 
faith. They tell us that faith is a mere superstition, 
and that in these days of enlightenment we must ac- 
cept nothing but that which science can establish on 
the basis of fact. But the facts are not allin. Hence 
science is necessarily incomplete. In the meantime, 
a practical every-day necessity compels me in a thou- 
sand ways to live and work and hope and struggle in a 
region that science has not yet explored. There are 
areas of life where sentiment must have its way— 
imagination and high aspiration, deep yearnings and 
eager expectations. In these areas we must trust to 
faith. We have no other guide and no other light. 
I have to trust the self-same Power that guides the 
birds of the south. Iam not at all sure that I would 
have it otherwise. I think if science had the whole 


way mapped so that I could base all on scientific 
accuracy, some of the romance of life would be gone. 
I could not have the thrilling surprises that come 
when the soul is out on a voyage of discovery. Neither 
could I have that self-respect that I experience as I 
face life fearlessly, daring to confront its risks. 

So much for the life that we live here and now, 
where we can at least partially see the way ahead. 
But sooner or later we must reach a point in the jour- 
ney beyond which we cannot see. Death we must all 
face. At the gate of death we begin a journey whose 
ultimate course we know not at all. There at last we 
shall hear a summons, like the summons to the birds 
of the south, ‘‘It is time to go; make ready; fear not.” 
And go we must, yielding to an impulse apparently as 
blind, an impulse just as urgent, as the impulse that 
sends the bird on its great flight to the north. 

The flight of the birds leads to rest, to a summer 
home, to nesting-places for their young, to scenes of 
beauty and happiness, and scenes of love and song. 
But the flight of my soul on the wings of death, to 
what home does it lead, to what labor, to what achieve- 
ment, to what thrilling adventure? I do not know. 
I know only that we all-must go, just as ignorant of 
the way, just as ignorant of our destination, as the 
young birds on their first migration. Some say that 
since we know nothing of what is before us, let us dis- 
miss all thought of immortality, and with stoic cour- 
age expect nothing more of life. I prefer to expect 
far more of life. I prefer to set no limit on my ex- 
pectations of life. Therefore I will trust the Power 
that leads the birds. I believe that this same Power 
will lead me. I believe that I shall find the way, with 
some hazard, but in the end safely. I believe that a 
great destiny lies before us—just so we keep faith with 
life’s trust here. 

Easter is the day that should lift our souls out of 
the ordinary, the commonplace, the material. We 
may well consecrate this day to the contemplation of 
truth and life and brave adventure and unselfish ser- 
vice to mankind, so that in the end we may look back 
upon a life well spent. If it be a life of failure at 
least may we leave behind us a record of brave effort, 
in the faith that if it be a life truly lived it cannot 
perish. Easter is the day that commemorates the 
triumphant life of Jesus. We attach no special sig- 
nificance to the stories of the resurrection of the body 
of Jesus. We believe that the body of Jesus went the 
way of all physical bodies. The natural dissolution of 
that body, the mingling of its elements with the earth, 
and the rising of those elements in the form of grass 
and trees, and flower and fruit, is a sufficient and 
beautiful resurrection so far as the body is concerned. 
But the soul of Jesus calls for another and a higher res- 
urrection. 

There was in him a life that was so finely 
organized, a personality that had nobly labored and 
striven with an inspiration so reaching and a purpose 
so high, that it is not to be disposed of as we dispose of 
the body. That Life, that Personality, went on a 
journey. But before death summoned that soul to 
go upon its unseen path there had been a work so 
splendidly wrought, a word so finely spoken, that an 
imperishable memory was left in the minds of those 
who had seen and felt the impact of that Life. Hence 
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there was the forthshining of a light from the tomb of 
Jesus, a light that sent his followers out into the world 
with a message of hope and joy and triumph, proclaim- 
ing the confident assertion that the grave could not 
hold the spirit of one who had lived so nobly. In their 
hearts they truly heard the declaration of angels, say- 
ing, “He is risen.” 
Wherever goodness reigneth 
The soul of Christ lives on, 
And every Christ-like spirit 
Shall! rise where he hath gone: 


Earth’s dust hath served its mission; 
Henceforth the soul is free, 

And through the heights of being 
Ascends, O God, to Thee! 


Hear then the parable of the birds of the south. 
Let us trust the Power that guides the birds, for that 
Power will surely do no less for us. ‘‘Behold the birds 
of the heaven,” said Jesus, “that they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are not ye of much more 
value than they?” 


Wood Minster 


Alice Brown 


A boy there was who lived in a wood, 
The farthest wood that ever was seen. 
It covered the earth from flood to flood 
And shaded it with a leafy green. 


And he said to his father: ‘“‘What is the wood, 
And where does it go to its outmost line? 
And who is the lord of it, he that could 

Give it away? Might he make it mine?” 


And his father answered: ‘“‘The wood is the earth, 
And it has no bounds, being everywhere, 

And everything that ever had birth 

Owns to the center up through the air.” 


“Then,” said the boy, “‘may I do despite 
Or grace, as I will, to the things that grow 
In the wood? May I scatter favor or blight, 
With none to ask me, ‘Why do ye so?’ ”’ 


“There are those,” said his father, “‘who say to you straight 
It belongs to a Lord who lives above 
And harries it sore, in a vengeful hate. 
A Priest will tell you His name is Love. 


‘But this is how you may shortly know 
Lying from Truth and her parent Good: 
Go into a church. You will hear a bell 
And see men kneel to a painted rood. 


“On the rood is only a man like men. 
But if it were He they call their God 
Would He hide in coverts of darkness, when 
Doubt and scorn of Him trumpet abroad?” 


“Then,” said the boy, “‘if it all is ours 
We could cut it down, and the sun would show 
It was only a wood that reaches and towers 
And feeds on the rot where its great roots grow. 


“TI will go out and cut the woods down, 
Covert by covert and tree by tree. 
I will splinter the oak tree, cincture and crown, 
And burn it to ashes, for fear there he 


“More churches built where the God can hide 
Who fools the eyes and the mind of man. 
And I shall avenge them who lived and died 
Kneeling and praying since earth began.” 


So forth he went, with his axe in hand, 

And !aid its edge to the giant oak, 

Nor stayed to flinch at the girth it spanned 
Or the nestlings dead ere its pride was broke. 


And his courage held and his heart was high, 
For a gallant deed he had sworn to do: 


And after long whiles he saw it lie, 
The king of the forest, riven through. 


But when, all canopied over green, 

It shattered down with a sea-born roar 
And an earth-born echo, a thing was seen 
No eye in the forest e’er saw before. 


The oak rose up, in a stately wise, 
And stood amain on its severed stem. 
Over it, arched, were its leafy skies, 
; And birds, unaffrighted, flew back to them. 


And the boy was ’wildered, the while he gazed. 
Terror he felt, like a soul accurst. 

But a smaller tree he felled and, amazed, 

Saw it stand again, as he saw the first. 


Lost in a frenzy, he battled the wood 

Day by day, and his counsel kept, 

And a fear of madness fevered his blood 

In the long still nights when his courage slept. 


Now there came a wind when the moon was high 
And blew itself into the woods to play. 

it blew all the loose leaves up to the sky, 

And swept the wood featly, by break of day. 


And all the timbers the boy set loose 
Were met together and stood enlaced, 
By withies, into a churchly house 

With rafters of branches rightly placed. 


And as he wondered, a little brown bird, 

The littlest bird man ever did see, 

To the chancel flew, and the great woods heard 
Him carol a stave right joyously. 


For loud it was, like a minster chime, 
And all the birds in the wood joined in, 
So that from dawn over dewy prime 
They sang, and made them a glorious din. 


And the boy ran home at a headlong speed, 
Crying: “Come! oh, see what the wood has done! 
The trees I cut for a gallant deed 

Have risen up into a mighty throne. 


“Each bird has forgotten his ruined nest 
And sings like the hail of a bannered host, 
Trying each to intone it clearest and best: 
‘The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ 


“Oh, come, my father! Oh, come and see! 
The God I threatened with axe and fire 
Has built us a church with its minstrelsy 
And a littlest bird for priest in the choir!”’ 
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Why We Believe 


L. P. Jacks 


Ql it be true, as I think it is, that the belief in a 
4] future life (along with the beliefs in God and 
Freedom) has a biological rather than a theo- 
logical origin, its roots lying in the depths of 
the life-force which actuates us all, and will continue 
to actuate us no matter what philosophies rise or fall 
—if this be true, it would seem to follow that the fate 
of the belief does not entirely depend on what is 
preached in churches nor on the arguments of philos- 
ophers either for it or against. The life-force which 
gave it birth can be relied on to keep it alive, in spite 
both of arguments which prove it incredible and of 
arguments which make it more credible than it natu- 
rally is—perhaps the more dangerous of the two. 

This, I think, the reader will find confirmed if he 
will take the trouble to put himself through the fol- 
lowing mental exercise. 

Whatever his present “‘views’”’ on this matter may 
be, I will suggest that before giving his reasons for them 
he should examine himself, without prejudice, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what influence, if any, the idea 
of a future life is having, here and now, on his general 
habits of thought, feeling, and conduct. I suspect 
that he will find it to be considerable. Doubtless, if 
he has formally rejected the belief, he will say it has 
no influence at all. But is that really so? My own 
experience, which can hardly be an uncommon one, 
inclines me to answer in the negative. I have myself 
passed through a phase of theoretical disbelief, when 
the arguments against the future life seemed to me not 
only weighty, as they still do, but decisive. But, on 
examining myself candidly, I was astonished at finding 
the extent to which my general habits of thought, 
feeling, and conduct-—my “attitude towards life’ as 
we now rather oddly term it—still remained under the 
influences of the belief I had repudiated. Theoretically 
and outwardly I was for the time being a disbeliever, 
but practically, inwardly, and for the most part un- 
consciously, I wasstill behaving myself as though I be- 
lieved what my intellect had rejected, and quite in- 
capable of behaving myself otherwise. “The thun- 
der,” as Bunyan says, “was gone, but the hinder part 
of the tempest remained.’”’ And I observed the same 
thing, or thought I did, in those of my friends who 
agreed with me in regarding the idea of a future life as 
illusory. Their behavior was on the same general 
lines as mine, and as all men’s, whether believers or 
not. 

And it was a kind of behavior in which I de- 
tected, unmistakably in my own case, the presence 
of something which, as Hamlet says, was “giving us 
pause,’ checking us when we should otherwise be un- 
checked, including hesitations at points where we 
should otherwise have been headstrong, infusing an 
element of unconscious circumspection into our walk 
and conversation—something that was evidently 
“puzzling our wills’ and making us “rather bear 
those ills we had than fly to others that we knew not 
of.” What wasit? Icould give only one answer. It 
was the dim sense of ‘‘the undiscover’d country, from 
whose bourn no traveler returns.” 


“Ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” 


Yes, must and does. 

I invite the reader, then, to interrogate himself in 
this matter, with no thought of scoring a debating 
point one way or another, and to examine the habits 
of his friends, of his neighbors, of society, in the same 
spirit. ‘To complete the experiment let him imagine 
himself (if he can) living in a world, an age or a society, 
where universal annihilation at death had been proved 
with the certainty of a demonstration in Euclid and 
accepted by all men as self-evident; where “‘the undis- 
cover’d country” had been finally ruled out as non- 
existent, and nothing whatever remained in that quar- 
ter to ‘‘give us pause” and to counsel circumspection. 
I think he will find it extremely difficult to picture 
such a world, or himself as living a life in which these 
insistent ‘‘pauses” for cirecumspection play no part. 
Every human relationship would be on a different 
basis; every code of morality would have to be re- 
written; the tone of life would be in another key; not 
a habit of thought, conduct or speech would remain 
unaffected; emotions would change their color and the 
arts, which express them, would ‘have closed their 
doors: this last most certainly. Whether such a world 
would be a heaven or a hell, who can say? Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that theidea of a future life, 
in the many forms it takes from vague suspicion to 
assured belief, is so intimate a part of our social in- 
heritance, and so closely integrated (though we may 
not be conscious of it) with the life we are all living, 
that escape from its influence is impossible for any of 
us, argue as we may. It seems to belong to the very 
stuff of which we are made and to have its grounds in 
the unfathomable depths of our being. 

Impossible, I mean, under present conditions. 
It is conceivable, of course, that as time goes on these 
conditions will be radically altered by the argumenta- 
tion of annihilationists. But this I regard as extremely 
doubtful. The fact that we not only die but also 
know that death awaits us gives a meaning to our mor- 
tality it would not otherwise have, and for that reason 
alone death is too closely involved with life to permit 
of our living without reference to it. Nor can I con- 
ceive of any argument powerful enough to restrain the 
imaginations of men, thus tragically endowed with the 
knowledge of their own mortality, from playing round 
the thought of an undiscover’d country that lies, or 
may lie, beyond. Human interest in that direction is 
too insistent to be suppressed by any argument. I 
think we may count upon that interest as a permanent 
factor in human life to the end of human history. 
The last men, like the first, will still be wondering 
“what dreams may come, when they have shuffled 
off this mortal coil,’’ and the question will still be 
“siving them pause.” Still wondering and _ still 
pausing; and perhaps it is best that this should be. 
Were the question of a future life finally closed, either 
by a negative or by a positive, we might discover, to 
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our dismay, that the interest of the present life began 
to evaporate. It has often been observed that 
philosophies which make life perfectly intelligible 
have a tendency to make it somewhat uninteresting. 
A touch of uncertainty is a cheap price to pay for 
escape from boredom. 

“Death,” says Shelley, “has set his mark and seal, 
on all we are, on all we feel.”’ On all we are—both in 
body and mind. That isa piercing truth, but too little 
considered by those modern evangelists who bid us 
concentrate our studies on the present life. By all 
means let us do this: better advice could hardly be 
given. But the more observingly we study the pres 
ent life the less likely we shall be to overlook the pro 
foundly significant fact that the present life is death- 


The Life 


George R. 


I ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 

Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God. 


g joyous. This seems to signify a perennial 
interest in the great question, ‘“Does human 
personality survive death?” In the liberal churches 
the congregations will listen to expositions of our 
beautiful Easter faith. Their outlook on life is the 
most joyous in history. They have left behind the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and they know that 
immortality does not depend upon our believing in 
it- The world has been delivered from a great fear. 
We no longer hold a conception of the immortal life 
that excludes the majority of the human race from 
happiness. A few generations ago almost nobody 
doubted the continuation of personal existence, but 
if many believed implicitly they also trembled. Im- 
mortality was a certainty, but it was dreaded. Many 
good men spent their lives in fear lest they should not 
be accepted at last. There was almost no one who did 
not fear for himself or for some of those whom he loved. 

Today a vivid belief is less general. For most, im- 
mortality is a beautiful hope. There are some even 
who prefer extinction. They are weary and feel that 
consciousness is a burden. They long for rest as the 
Buddhists do, and Swinburne expresses the same 
attitude in his beautiful poetry. Many take comfort 
in the thought of annihilation. Yet others, such as 
Professor Huxley, declare they would rather be in hell 
than cease to be, especially in the upper regions, where 
the climate and the company are not too trying. The 
faith that is surviving the questioning of our time is 
positive. It holds that if life continues after death it 
will mean fulfillment of our higher aspirations, it will 
bring the experience of continued growth and ad- 
vancement. 

There are two ways in which those who cherish 
this great hope try to assure their own hearts. One is 
through psychic research. There are some who feel 
that post-mortem existence has been proved; others 
are doubtful. The wise plan seems to be to keep our 
minds open. Any day proof positive may be found. 


WIASG|N Easter Sunday the churches are filled; they 
0 are decorated with flowers and the service is 
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ended, and known to be death-ended by everyone who 
lives it. They reckon ill who leave that out. The 
student of life who leaves it out, or schools himself to 
forget it, as some eminent students seem to be doing, 
is pursuing his studies in a Fools’ Paradise, or at least 
with his head in the sand. Not much wisdom is likely 
to issue from studies of life pursued under those con- 
ditions. Plato was probably thinking of this when he 
defined philosophy as ‘‘a meditation on death’’—a 
kind of meditation which turns out oddly enough, 
when gone about intelligently, to be more cheerful and 
less productive of pessimism than the Fools’ Paradise 
way of meditating on “‘life,” of which in these days 
there is so much.—F'rom The Spectator, with kind per- 
mission of author and publisher. 


Eternal 
Dodson 


It is interesting to consider the radical reconstruction 
of many people’s views of life that such a discovery 
would entail. They have no place to put such a dis- 
covery! I prefer the way of philosophy and religion, 
the way of religious insight supported by philosophic 
reason. The poet has concisely expressed this spiritual 
attitude in the words: “Life, death, and immortality 
are in my thought of God.”’ If God is, if he has been 
appropriately symbolized by the life and teaching of 
Jesus, if good men and women are places where 
reality breaks through, if we are dear to the Central 
Heart of Being, then we have no reason to be anxious 
about our destiny. We do not know, we cannot 
imagine, what awaits us, but, as Emerson has said, 
““All that we have seen teaches us to trust where we 
have not seen.”’ 

If, on the other hand, materialism and mechanism 
are the whole truth; if there is no spiritual life in the 
universe; if we are the miraculous products of forces 
vastly below us in the scale of being; if personality is 
the result of accidental configurations of atoms which 
did not foresee us and which cannot love us because 
they are dead and unconscious, then immortality is 
an idle dream. It is fortunate that this is so, for who 
would desire to awake from the sleep of death and find 
himself in a meaningless universe, hallowed by no 
divine presence, the sport of forces which are indif- 
ferent to us because they are indifferent to everything? 

If a scientific man rejects the religious view of 
life, he cannot do so in the name of science, and if he 
accepts it, his attitude is likewise a venture. But, as 
Socrates in the Phaedo says, ‘“The venture is a glorious 
one, fair is the prize, and the hope great.’”’ Sir Oliver 
Lodge puts it thus: “I tell you that the universe is 
noble and splendid beyond our imagination. Let us 
not take a pitiful, mean outlook. Have faith in the 
future, lift up your hearts, be not afraid. Greet the 
unseen with a cheer. Nothing is too great or too good 
to be true.” Humanity marches forward “under or- 
ders ever sealed and battles ever on a doubtful field.” 
In the beautiful words of the Phaedo, the Platonic 
Socrates speaks of the downcast soul, oppressed with 
the fear that Greek materialism may be true. She is 
like a prisoner looking through the bars and wallowing 
in the mire of ignorance. Then came philosophy, 
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seeing how terrible was her confinement, and received 
and gently comforted her and sought to release her 
through the vision of noble truths. Philosophy bids 
the soul to trust in herself, in her reality, and her own 
apprehension of pure existence. The impression made 
by this dialogue, in which scenes of suffering and 
death are clothed with beauty, is overpowering. When 
one has read the last sentence it is not hard to believe 
in immortality. The unsophisticated mind knows 
that there is something in Socrates’ life and heroic 
death that is not taken account of in materialistic and 
mechanistic philosophies. In the presence of heroism, 
of spiritual grandeur and beauty, faith is not difficult. 
So, too, it is easier in our best moments than 
when we are weary or oppressed by the apparently 
needless sufferings and irrationalities of the world. 
Our faith comes in these moments, moments of which 
Wordsworth was speaking in his great Ode: 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


There are two conceptions of immortality in the 
New Testament. One is that of endless time, phe- 
nomena! existence without end. The other, as stated 
in the fourth gospel, is as follows: This is Eternal life, 
to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. This profound and beautiful 
conception has been that of many spiritual thinkers. 
It is not, and perhaps never can be, popular, for the 
air at this elevation of thought is rarefied, and not 
everyone can live there. 

The difficulty concerns the nature of time. This 
is giving the philosophers much trouble, and it grows 
more mysterious and more baffling the more it is 
thought about. For thinkers such as Dean Inge, the 
spiritual world, the highest reality, is non-spatial and 
non-temporal. Religion is belief in the reality of the 
Absolute Values: Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. 
Though these realities appear amid chance and 
change, they are beyond them and are eternal. Eter- 
nal also is the life which in time is consecrated and de- 
voted to these imperishable values. The clearest 
statement I know of this concept of eternal life is by a 
non-mystic writer, a philosopher, Joseph A. Leighton. 
He writes: 

“Faith in the conservation and enhancement of 
spiritual values is a rational faith. Indeed, it is the 
basis of faith in the reasonableness and goodness of 
the cosmical order itself. If the spiritual values of 
human existence at its highest term of development 
and achievement do not endure, amidst all the changes 
and chances of this mortal universe, there seems to be 
no stable or coherent meaning in existence. Then the 
universe is irrational—indeed it is no universe at all. 
Faith in the continuance and enhancement of the in- 
trinsic values—faith in truth, in beauty, in friendship, 
in love and harmony of life—in short, facth in reason 
and the worth of spiritual life—such faith is only 
another name for faith in the persistence of spiritual 
individuality. For, I repeat, these values are real only 
as functions of personal experience and deed. To 


have faith in the permanence of intrinsic values is to 
assume the enduring reality of selves who know truth, 
feel beauty, who love and win spiritual harmony. 

“On the other hand, this is eternal life here and 
now—to know and to live for and in the higher values 
of the spirit. It is to empty life of all meaning to sup- 
pose that the only value which the present existence 
can have is that of a mere preparation for some future 
and different state of existence. True immortality 
does not consist in a mere continued existence in time, 
in which the attainment of genuinely satisfying and 
lasting values is postponed to some other and future 
stage of life. Ifwetake the terms “God” and ‘“‘Christ’’ 
in a sufficiently inclusive humanistic sense to embrace 
the supremacy of all spiritual (that is, of intellectual, 
esthetic, moral and other interpersonal) values, we 
may say—‘This is eternal life, to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent.’ ”’ 

Apropos of this concept, Dean Inge remarks that 
many people cannot believe in the reality of the eter- 
nal world unless they can picture it by symbols drawn 
from space and time. That is, unless that which 
transcends time can be represented as duration. 
They should, therefore, he thinks, be allowed to use 
these symbols, since without them their thoughts of 
the spiritual world are likely to become hazy or be 
lost altogether. I agree with Dean Inge, Jowett, 
Rashdall, and Bishop E. W. Barnes, that belief in im- 
mortality stands or falls with belief in God, and this 
theistic faith is “based upon the intuition, derived from 
and confirmed by all rightly interpreted experience, 
that the values of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth are of 
supreme importance in the cosmos.” 

It comes down, then, to this, does it not, that if 
God is, if love is at the heart of the world, we may both 
desire and hope to live hereafter? But if God is not, 
we do not want to live. Intolerable would be exist- 
ence in a lifeless, meaningless, Godless universe! The 
thought is enough to freeze the blood in one’s veins! 
This faith, though general, is satisfying. It sustains 
us to believe that if it is best for us to live, we shall live. 
We know not what experiences await us, but we would 
rather have it the way it is, although we do not know 
how it is, than have anything we might desire for our- 
selves. 

This sermon may properly close with two very 
beautiful expressions of this rational faith. One is by 
Rev. Frederic Henry Hedge. It is as follows: ‘“‘These 
are matters we may trustingly leave—where indeed, 
whether trustingly or not, we must leave them—with 
the infinite love which embraces all our loves, and the 
infinite wisdom which comprehends all our needs; 
assured that the father of the house whose mansions 
are many, and the father of spirits whose goal is one, 
will find the right place and connections and nurture 
for every soul he has caused to be; that in the eternities 
the thing desired will arrive at last; that seeking and 
finding are divinely evened. Let us rest in the 
thought that life must be richer than all our experi- 
ence, nay, than our fondest dream.”’ 

The other is by one of the greatest of living 
scholars, Bishop Ernest W. Barnes. No man living, 
perhaps, has a greater knowledge of science as well as 
the spiritual life of mankind. Near the close of his 
monumental work, “Scientific Theory and Religion,” 
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we find these words: “Do we but rise for a moment 
above the waters of unconsciousness and, after a brief 
glance around, sink again to eternal oblivion? If such 
is indeed our fate, then surely the mystery of human 
life is unfathomable: unreason must sit enthroned 
above meaningless change. 

“Now, I for one, cannot believe that within a 
few years my attempt to understand the universe will 
have ceased. So, as I come to the end of these lec- 
tures, I turn to whatever awaits me with hope and 
courage. The world is full of surprises and perplexities, 
but it isnot a chaos. There is order within it. Reason 


and beauty and much goodness have gone to its mak- 
ing. Iam, like each of yourselves, one of its children. 
Our high thoughts and hopes and desires belong to the 
life of the spirit manifested within it. Behind the 
world, controlling nature, is the creative spirit to whom 
we are somehow akin. That spirit is not a cold foe 
working through blind and pitiless torces; but is the 
source of our aspirations, friendly to our search for 
knowledge, the kindly guardian of our destinies. 
Therefore I am certain that our search will not end 
with death, labor and struggle will not be in vain. 
At the last we shall know even as we are known.” 


Death, the Call of the Silver Path 


R. Lester Mondale 


June the people who live along the south 
shores of Lake Erie are plagued with insects, 
resembling dragon flies, which come in such 
immense swarms as to resemble at times the long 
clouds of smoke left lying in the evening skies by some 
passing steamship. Two years ago when I was in an 
Ohio lakeshore town I saw the street cleaners carrying 
away the carcasses of these creatures by the truckloads, 
so thickly had they swarmed around the street lights 
of the city. The local name for these pests is ““Cana- 
dian Soldiers.” Soldiers though they be, they carry 
with them no bayonets; they make no demands upon 
the countryside either for blood or vegetable food. In 
fact the only troubles they make are the leaving of 
their carcasses around the street lights and their oc- 
casional collision with a human eye, or fluttering in 
the ear, or calamitous descent through the neck of a 
lady’s summer dress. The Ohioans say that these 
animals have no mouths, that they come up off the 
surface of the lake if it is calm, take to the air, seek the 
land, and there die of starvation, having done nothing 
more with their lives than enjoy this fatal “lark.” 

Human life, of course, has more meaning and 
content to it than the brief existence of the Canadian 
Soldier; but there is a certain deep similarity in the in- 
sects, rising in swarms out of the sea, to the manner in 
which humanity has risen out of the far vaster and far 
more inclusive sea of reality. 

At one time, before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world had been formed, 
there was no life, as we know of life at least, and all 
that existed in this universe were the chemicals, iron, 
carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, iodine, out of 
which life apparently has been fashioned. In a sense 
these elements, together with an additional eighty or 
more, made up a sea of being, a sea with currents, a 
sea with tides—a sea out of whose bosom was to swarm 
all the lichens and mosses and the birds and beasts 
which fed on them and on each other. 

I am never so vividly conscious of the movement 
of the currents in this sea of being as Iam when I take 
down some book which I bought ten or fifteen years 
ago. To all appearances the book, when I purchased 
it, was something which was permanent and, like a 
rock, would last forever. Yet when I take it down 
today and turn the yellowed leaves I find that they 
have become brittle; the edges crack easily; the bind- 


ing snaps. Neither the human eye, nor any looking 
device that we might invent which would supplement 
our weakness of vision, could detect from hour to 
hour or from day to day what changes were occurring 
in the paper and the binding. Yet certain it is that 
beneath the visible surfaces of the book there have been 
present those same currents of reality washing stead- 
ily away, until today the book is sadly worn. 

It is into this infinite ocean that the little spark 
of something we call life is cast, a microscopic center 
of energy buried in a microscopic egg, and the egg 
buried in a womb which nature has seen fit to stock 
with food. 

This little microscopic center of energy, become 
the baby, had only begun to realize its individuality. 
The creeping, the walking, the first indistinct words, 
the insatiable questioning curiosity, are all expressions 
of that peculiar drive of all living things that they be 
themselves, be strong, cunning, self-sufficient in- 
dividuals. From the first, this life energy is fighting 
against extinction, gathering a body, then developing 
this body, then developing intelligence and wisdom to 
fortify itself against being swept back and becoming 
an unconscious part of the sea of reality. Then come 
the adolescent dreams, and ambitions, and love. 

At no time does the human being so keenly feel the 
sense of heightened individuality, as well as the sense of 
his antagonism to the world of reality, as when he feels 
the strings of love and loneliness pulling him home. 

Not long ago a woman in Minnesota was rereading 
the letters of her grandmother. Among other yel- 
lowed envelopes she found one which apparently had 
been opened and read hundreds of times during the 
years since it had been received. 

It was postmarked Springfield, Mo., November 
24, 1862, addressed to a Mrs. Martha Jennings, Sun- 
man’s Postoffice, Ripley County, Indiana. The 
writer was Mrs. Jennings’ husband, who was serving 
in the Union Army. 

“My Dear Companion,” it read. “I once more 
take my pen in hand to tell you that I am well at 
present. I received your kind letter day before yes- 
terday and you may be sure I was glad to hear from 
you.”’ He then tells of their short rations and how 
they have been suffering from cold at night. He 
closes: “‘Write soon, I still remain yours until death.” 

_ “My Dear Companion’—his companion though 
he is hundreds of miles away. ‘Yours until death.” 
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Such is the time that the human individuality, tor- 
tured by the fascination and the yearnings of love, 
is most impatient of anything which stands between it 
and its love. And such are the times when the in- 
dividual is least likely to destroy itself to become again 
an unconscious molecule of the ocean of reality. 

That was the last letter the young wife ever re- 
ceived from her soldier husband. The next day his 
life was destroyed by a Confederate shell. 

Whether or not Mrs. Jennings consoled herself 
with the hope of meeting her husband again I do not 
know. I cannot promise to give you any assurance 
that the dead you love live on. In truth it makes 
little difference to me today whether you believe that 
some ghost or wraith or essence of personality survives 
death, or whether you believe that death ends all con- 
scious existence. All I want to do is to carry you with 
me again and with me watch the human individuality 
retrace the steps we have seen it take—watch it ap- 
proach death and dissolution. 

For all the funereal horrors associated with death 
the thought of giving up one’s individuality is by no 
means awful. Indeed, the prospect may be appealing 
and pleasing. 

It was my privilege not long ago to spend an 
afternoon and an evening with a man who had been in 
Russia during the famine years of 1920-21. When this 
acquaintance arrived in Moscow he was housed, to- 
gether with many other American relief workers, in 
an enormous warehouse. Being unable to sleep com- 
fortably the first night, he walked over to the office of 
the warehouse, where he saw, sitting at a desk, a 
young man, a Jew, who was so thin and who had 
such deep, dark lines under his eyes that he appeared 
to be ready for collapse and death any moment. The 
next day he saw the same young man at the desk on 
day duty. The next night he saw this emaciated Jew 
still on duty. Curiosity got the better of the relief 
worker. “Man,” he said in Russian, ‘‘why don’t you 
go home and get some sleep? You'll kill yourself.” 

“T can’t go to bed,”’ answered the Russian with a 
shake of his head and a smile. ‘‘If I did there would 
be no one else to take care of this desk.” He ex- 
plained, however, that he did get some relief. He re- 
mained on duty forty-eight hours and then was re- 
lieved for four hours, after which he went back on 
duty for forty-eight hours. 

There are times when a man is happiest when he 
ean submerge his individuality in the army, or the 
party, or the church in which he is working. At 
times we all want to lose ourselves. ‘We can go only 
so far with triumphing individuality, and then we find 
ourselves famous perhaps, but sadly alone. Then 
comes the time for “digging in.’”’ We want people. 
We want business. We want the earth itself and gar- 
dens and woods. Something within whispers that 
we came from the earth and we came from the herd— 
“Don’t wander too far away.” 

Such is the caution reiterated by many an oriental 
faith that teaches the illusion and the mistake of in- 
dividuality. It is impossible, of course, for occidentals 
to go through life longing for the moment when they 
‘can become unconscious and be at perfect peace. But 
what such religions do give us is this: the assurance 
that death, whatever else it may mean, is not a hor- 
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rible leap off a precipice. It is undoubtedly a journey 
taken by the inner life of man, a journey which is the 
return trip of that spark of life to its original source. 
Those who have come back out of the deep trances 
which the oriental religions so frequently cultivate, 
usually agree that what is left of the individuality in 
the trance is but a spark of awareness, a speck of 
pulsing life, with no ears to hear, no eyes to see, no 
memory of sorrows. ‘There are no nerves and there 
is no pain. But there is a vivid awareness of a vast 
something that may be likened to an ocean of being. 
The human I hovers like a particle of water vapor over 
this infinite ocean. It falls; it touches the surface; in a 
great moment of peace and contentment it dissolves 
in the vastness. 

In the deep unconsciousness of approaching death 
there is doubtless an identical sense of a wonderful 
peace. A doctor standing by will feel the pulse, and 
in a reverent whisper will pronounce the word, ‘‘dead.”’ 
A few loved ones will lift handkerchiefs to their eyes 
and turn away. But the human I will be beyond all 
this. Itisnomore. It is no more if we can say that 
being a part of the ocean of all being, of God, is no 
more. Perhaps life is only a sad accident, and, after 
all, the ocean of being, the life of God, is the true life. 

It was not long ago that I experienced a strange 
impulse near our lakeshore on a night when the sky 
was dark blue and when the moon was full and streak- 
ing up the surface of the lake with an undulating path 
of silver. I desired to leave this world. I wished to 
walk out into the lake, and swim out and out on 
that path—-out so far as never to be able to swim back 
again. I wanted to give up, to become a part of these 
tides of being and float forever in the currents of the 
ocean of reality. Death in the lake, I knew, was only 
the symbol of death in the vaster ocean of reality. 
But I did feel a mysterious, powerful call. Something 
deep in the soul seemed to be responding to something 
deep and buried in the world which called to me down 
that tempting path of silver. } 

Nevertheless, I am not ready to walk the silver 
path now. I know that the gravel paths from the 
shore lead to firesides where children are hearing bed- 
time stories, where mothers are singing cradle songs, 
where life has only begun to express itself in an in- 
sanely organized world. I cannot leave it now. But 
when I have to I shall not meet death as if it were a 
terrible evil, but merely give the long postponed an- 
swer to the call of the silver path. 

EASTER, A SONNET 

Mildred W. Drew 

faster has come again with lilies white, 
Purple ot hyacinth and golden grace 
Of daffodil. In every sheltered place 
Soft new green grass is turning toward the light. 
Reawakened life is flushing bright 
In birds and bugs and frogs, in leafy trace 
Of trees beneath the April sun, in race 
Of little streams, in fragrant starry night. 
Easter has come again. Dear God, how can we doubt 
Thy love and truth when beauty, life, 
Reveal the Resurrection glory, when the shout 
Of risen things at every turn is clear; 
Dear Christ, shall we now fear that ancient strife, 
Hearing Thy voice, ‘“‘Behold, for I am here?’ 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XXVI. 


A Friend Whom I Never Saw 


Johannes 


i) day at the office, tired and restless. 
( A The radio did not help me. The broad- 
tx@9}} casts gave much time to the Needham mur- 
ders. The international news was about Lord Beaver- 
brook and his insistence in his chain of papers that 
there must be war between Japan and the United 
States. Even Lowell Thomas spent several of his fif- 
teen minutes on the stage names and the real names of 
the inhabitants of Hollywood, though what difference 
it makes whether they call themselves Marlene or 
Mary Ann he did not say. Silence, which usually is 
my all-sufficient panacea, and a fire, were not effica- 
cious. I tried to write a little, and my lame thumb 
merely reflected the feelings of a lame mind. Half 
unconsciously I turned to a bookcase, let my hand go 
in where it would, opened by chance, and found myself 
in the midst of “Bath and Wells Revisited,” by William 
H. Hudson, a chapter in his book, “‘Afoot in England.” 
Better than the juice of the poppy in tranquillizing 
effect, for me at least, were the words that I found 
there. Soon I turned back and read the chapter from 
the beginning. Then I looked at the dates marked in 
the table of contents to show when I had read the dif- 
ferent chapters—1926, then a jump to 1929, and then 
19383. 
_ | hesitate to write about William Henry Hudson 
because I like him so much. 

I feel that perhaps I ought to be careful and pick 
the people to bring into his presence, for he is not for 
every one any more than are Emerson and Walt 
Whitman and Thoreau. 

Only special people appreciate Hudson. I don’t 
say that they are better than other people. All I say 
is that they are different. They may be here in 
Boston. They may be members of the House of 
Representatives or the Senate in Washington. But I 
should sooner expect to find them upin Campton, New 
Hampshire, or in Montrose, Pennsylvania, or in Eva, 
Oklahoma. Nobody whose mind is geared to jazz or 
to exciting moyies or to violent preaching could pos- 
sibly be satisfied in reading Hudson. 

Take this chapter that gave me such a feeling of 
tranquillity—‘‘Bath and Wells Revisited.” I was not 
interested because I had been to those famous watering 
places, for I never have visited them. Hudson had 
been there many times, but not for five years. He 
was amazed with himself for staying away so long, 
because the journey took only two hours by rail from 
London. He strolled about, noting the familiar 
names of the streets. ‘“‘Quiet,’’ he said was the name 
of one, but to him it was the secret name of them all. 
Then he described the town as a whole: 

“The wide, clean ways; the solid stone-built 
houses with their dignified aspect; the large distances, 
terrace beyond terrace; mansions and vast green 
lawns and parks and gardens; avenues and groups of 
stately trees, especially that unmatched clump of old 
planes in the circus; the whole town, the design of the 
classic style of one master mind, set by the Avon, 
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amid green hills, produced a sense of harmony and re- 
pose which cannot be equaled by any other town in 
the kingdom.” 

The feeling of delight was with him as long as he 
sat ‘‘on some high hill’? and looked down ‘‘on Bath 
sun-flushed or half-veiled in mist,’’ or studied the 
outsides of buildings, or reveled in the abbey church 
with its rich interior and “its atmosphere of tempered 
light on tender gloom.”’ 

But then comes that thing in Hudson which 
gives such breadth and beauty to his writings. Not 
only the hills, rocks, trees, waters, “‘all visible nature 
that here harmonizes with man’s work,” interest him, 
but it is man himself who comes into the story. 
Rough and churlish some people thought Hudson was, 
and perhaps he was to the vain and shallow who sought 
him out when fame came at last, so late in life, but no 
rough or churlish man could write so tenderly of the 
changes that time makes in the faces and forms of his 
friends. In the moments of meeting and in the sudden 
revealings, he says that he wishes it were permissible to 
speak from the heart, especially to the woman once 
beautiful who knows how she has faded, for ‘‘the very 
truth might have more balm than bitterness in it.” 
“No, not if I could, would I call back the vanished 
luster, since all these changes, above all that wistful 
look in the eyes, do but serve to make you dearer, my 
sister and friend and fellow traveler in a land where we 
cannot find a permanent resting place.” 

In this chapter Hudson’s readiness to speak to 
any odd-looking or lonely tourist or resident gives him, 
as always, his most interesting comments. 

There is the stranger who became so excited in 
the church when Hudson mentioned the tablet to Sib- 
thorpe. It was the one tablet among the hundreds 
that this man wanted to see. The stranger was a 
botanist of merely local reputation, but Sibthorpe was 
a great botanist, and a son of a great botanist who was 
a professor at Oxford, and the Sibthorpe of the tablet, 
“John,’’ had come to Bath to die and was buried in the 
abbey. Hudson tells the story as the tourist told it to 
him. The life ambition of John Sibthorpe was to 
write a botany of Greece—“Flora Graeca.” “He 
had a rough time of it traveling about in that rude 
land, and, falling ill, he had to leave his work undone.” 
In his will this botanist left an estate “the proceeds of 
which were to be devoted to the completion of his 
work, which was to be in ten folio volumes with a 
hundred plates in each.”” This was done and the work 
finished forty-four years after his death, when thirty 
copies were issued to the patient subscribers at two 
hundred and forty guineas a copy. But the whole 
cost of the work was set down at thirty thousand 
pounds (over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars). 

The story is matched in my experience only by 
the sale recently of an unpublished manuscript of 
Charles Dickens, a life of Christ for his children, not 
written for publication, for forty thousand pounds, or 
fifteen dollars a word. It was not worth it, of course. 

So tourists, wayfarers, cottagers, teamsters, inn- 
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keepers, game wardens, vicars, creep into the nature 
essays of Hudson. He is the master writer of a series 
all of which could be published under the title, ‘““Na- 
ture and Human Nature.” 

Not a religious man in the technical sense, one 
always finds in Hudson the same deep joy in a beauti- 
ful church or cathedral that this great naturalist finds 
afoot on a country road or in the deep woods or on a 
rocky coast. In this chapter he says: “I haunted 
the abbey church (at Bath), and the more I saw of it, 
the more I loved it. The impression it had made on 
me during my former visits had faded, or else I had 
never properly seen it, or had not seen it in the right 
emotional mood. Now I began to think it the best of 
the great abbey churches of England and the equal 
of the cathedrals in its effect on the mind. . . . How 
tall and graceful the columns holding up the high roof 
of white stone with its marvelous palm leaf sculpture! 
What a vast expanse of beautifully stained glass! 
I certainly gave myself plenty of time to appreciate it 
on this occasion, as I visited it every day, sometimes 
two or three times, and not infrequently I sat there 
for an hour at a stretch.” 

A church and a cathedral come into the chapter 
again at the climax of his walk to Wells. The last 
five miles wind along a tributary of the Brue River, 
“in a narrow valley with hills on each side.’”’ He 
makes us see vividly the wild country, too rough for 
cultivation, with brown woods in the hollows of the 
hills ‘‘and here and there huge masses of grey and red- 
dish Bath stone cropping out on their sides, resembling 
gigantic castles and ramparts, long ruined and over- 
grown with ivy and bramble.”’ 

It was the end of January and the end of the 
sharpest cold of the winter. A great thaw had come, 
the kind that we have been looking for so eagerly in 
the northern part of the United States in this year 
1934, and the valley was alive with birds, happy and 
tuneful as if it had been April. He writes of the sud- 
den glory of a kingfisher. To one whose eye is quick 
enough to follow him and really see him, the king- 
fisher always is glorious whether in England or Amer- 
ica. 

“‘T went on by a foot path over the hill,’’ he writes, 
“and as I mounted to the higher ground there before 
me rose the noble tower of St. Cuthbert’s Church, and, 
a little to the right of it, girt with high trees, the mag- 
nificent pile of the cathedral, with green hills and the 
pale sky beyond. Oh joy to look again on it, to add 
yet one more enduring image of it to the number I had 
long treasured! For the others were not exactly like 
this one; the building was not looked at from the same 
point of view at the same season and late hour, with 
the green hills lit by the departing sun and the clear 
pale winter sky beyond.” 

I have long meditated a series of articles on Hud- 
son, or a lecture, but the trouble is that I went too far 
with him. I came to know too much. There was 
both an embarrassment of riches and a sense of depths 
unplumbed. To write facilely one ought not to know 
too much, or should I say I ought not to know too 
much? Now suddenly without premeditation I have 
been betrayed into a comment on a single chapter of a 
single book. It is not the chapter I like best. It is 
not the book that has stirred me most deeply, although 


it is one of his best. It simply happens to be a chapter 
that calmed me and rested me on a February night, 
when the talk all around me was murder, and when I 
suddenly remembered I had still the income tax to do. 

There is a note pinned to the fly leaf of ‘‘Afoot in 
England.” It reminds me that the writer of the note 
gave us our first Hudson book, “‘Far Away and Long 
Ago.” The note was written in reply to a letter of 
thanks, and it said: “‘I am glad you liked ‘Far Away 
and Long Ago,’ and I know you would adore ‘Afoot in 
England.’ In chapter nine, ‘Rural Rides,’ Hudson 
speaks of Mrs. Bailey (Florence Merriam, a mutual 
friend). Chapter eight, ‘A Cold Day at Silchester,’ is 
perfectly fascinating. But we shall talk about these 
things when you come, and we long to see you.” 

At the beginning of chapter fourteen, ‘““The Re- 
turn of the Native,” I have written, “Mrs. S.’s chap- 
ter. Read aloud at Marshall Hall, Maryland, June 
19, 19297 

In nature walks, in nature talks, in nature lec- 
tures, in nature books, those of us who like the same 
kinds of things like them much. 

William Henry Hudson was born at Quilnes, 
near Buenos Aires, August 4, 1841. His father was 
of English descent, his mother of old New England 
stock, but Hudson always passed as English. When 
he was thirty-three Hudson went to England and 
never saw the great open spaces of South America 
again. For years his life was a bitter struggle with 
poverty and ill health. A small civil pension given in 
1901 helped out, but he relinquished it when fame 
suddenly came down upon him. ‘The Britannica puts 
the heart of it into the sentence: “‘Hudson called him- 
self a field naturalist, and, though the charms of wild 
life made a pre-eminent appeal to his sincere observ- 
ing mind, he was not without an understanding of 
simple human joys and sorrows.” 

His own joys and sorrows, his passionate love of 
beauty, his exquisite style (he writes like a peasant, 
said a highbrow scribe), his amazing mind, with both a 
vision of wholes and knowledge of detail, and his deep 
feeling for the soul of nature, make him to me “‘a guide, 
a philosopher and a friend.” 

BGK) Se 
THE CAPTIVE 
“Spring,” I said in autumn, “I’ve some work for you, 
I want some daffodils and hyacinths blue.” 
Spring said crossly, “‘Wait till winter’s through!’ 


“Spring,’’ I said sternly, “‘you are very bold, 
[ll put you in a dungeon, dark and damp and cold, 
Perhaps that will teach you to do as you are told. 


“T’ll put you in this earthen cell and cover you deep, 
There I will leave you no matter how you weep.” 
Spring didn’t answer, perhaps she was asleep. 


She may have taken with her some of her fairy folk, 
For six weeks later my prisoner awoke, 
And slim, green fingers her prison cell broke. 


She was rather thirsty after her long night, 
So I gave her a drink and brought her to the light. 
Now the rest of the story proves that I was right. 


For she looks all day across snow-covered hills 
As she colors her hyacinths and gold daffodils. 
Spring’s a happy captive on my window sills. 
Elsie M. Campbell, in The New Outlook, 
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The Life to Come 
A Dialogue 


William Howe Downes 


~,: AMES ALBERT MOORE, chemist, and his 
oe friend, Joseph Miller Morris, Protestant 
minister, are seated before an open fire in 
‘ Mr. Moore’s study. It is an evening in 
January. Both men are smoking pipes. After a 
long silence, Mr. Morris speaks. 

“‘T think the most interesting subject in the world 
is immortality, the possibility of the survival of the 
individual after death.” 

Mr. Moore: “I don’t see anything interesting in 
it. The whole thing is purely speculative. We do 
not know anything about it, so why worry about it? 
Science does not permit belief in ghosts, or disembodied 
spirits.” 

Mr. Morris: ““Who gives you the authority to 
speak for science?” 

Mr. Moore: ‘‘I did not mean to claim any au- 
thority for myself. What I mean is that the majority 
of scientific men utterly reject the idea that there is 
anything alive without a physical body.” 

Mr. Morris: ‘‘Are you sure that you are right in 
saying that the majority of scientific men reject the 
theory? Don’t you know that many eminent, famous 
men, known the world over, are convinced that life 
continues beyond the grave?” 

Mr. Moore: ‘‘Well, yes, I suppose there are a few 
who can’t shake off the old superstitions in which 
they were brought up, the myths that came down to 
them in the Bible, to the effect that there was a heaven 
for the righteous and a hell for the sinners, and all 
that sort of absurd stuff.” 

Mr. Morris: ‘Your position seems to me, if I 
understand you, to be that of a materialist.” 

Mr. Moore: ‘‘Well, there are materialists and 
materialists; that is to say, some are more intelligent 
than others, and see that matter isn’t the whole 
story. But I would prefer to put it that Iam a 
humanist.”’ 

Mr. Morris: “A humanist! Ha! 
interesting. Just what is a humanist?” 

Mr. Moore: “Simple enough, my dear chap. A 
humanist is a man who holds that men and women 
are the only things that count, and that the world in 
which they live, the life that they live, is the only 
subject worth thinking about. In other words, they 
believe in evolution, the gradual improvement of the 
race, the coming up from the protoplasm of the 
primordial slime, the physical basis of all life—’ 

Mr. Morris: ‘‘Let’s get back to the original ques- 
tion, if you don’t mind, Jim. You do not believe in 
the life to come, do you?” 

Mr. Moore: “Yes and no. I am from Missouri. 
I want to be shown. I’m perfectly willing to believe 
in anything that can be proved. You may call me an 
agnostic if you like.”’ 

Mr. Morris: “That attitude is respectable so long 
as it is honest. I have not a word to say against it. 
A confession of ignorance is nothing to be ashamed of. 
We all go through that sort of thing at one time or 
other.” 


Now, that is 


Mr. Moore: “If you feel that way, why not join 
the evolutionists, why not get rid of the old super- 
stitions, the myths?” 

Mr. Morris: ‘‘You are talking nonsense, Jim! 
You keep shying away from the point. Let me ask 
you a question: Do you believe ina God? Do you be- 
lieve there is a Plan? Or do you think the universe 
just happened, casually, as it were?” 

Mr. Moore: “Once more, dear fellow, I will an- 
swer you squarely. I neither deny nor affirm the 
truth of these things. I do not know; you do not 
know; nobody knows; and in my humble opinion no 
one ever will know. I’ll go a step farther. I’m not 
sure we should be any better off if we did know.” 

Mr. Morris: “You are consistent, anyway!” 

Mr. Moore: “Consistency is a jewel, you know.”’ 

Mr. Morris: “Very good. Now I know just where 
you stand. You are a humanist, an atheist, and a 
materialist. And yet, strange as it may appear, you 
are a good man! Curious, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Moore: “I don’t see anything curious about 
it. Goodness and religiosity parted company ages 
ago.” 

Mr. Morris: “‘I hope you realize that your morals 
came down to you from your Christian ancestors?”’ 

Mr. Moore: “What of it? My ancestors were all 
right, according to their lights; I am sure I’m obliged 
to them; but you see I’m not bound to believe that 
Joshua, or whoever it was, commanded the sun to 
stand still, or to turn somersaults, or do any circus 
stunts, just because Great-Grandfather Moore believed 
in miracles. My son, you are old-fashioned, that’s 
what is the matter with you. You ought to join the 
ancient order of Hibernians.”’ 

Mr. Morris: ““Many thanks for the compliment. 
I am proud of being old-fashioned. 1am proud of be- 
ing a Christian.” 

Mr. Moore: ‘‘All right, all right! Don’t get all 
het up over nothing. I know just how you feel. Once 
I was that way myself. 


‘°Tis too much proyed—that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself.’ 


“T used to go to Sunday school, especially just: 
before the date of the annual picnic; sang in the choir; 
held the hand of the good-looking soprano; ate baked 
beans and cold boiled ham at church suppers—all that 
sort of stuff. A regular Infant Samuel. Came to 
scoff and remained to pray.” 

Mr. Morris: “I will take your word for it, but let 
us return to our muttons. Jesting aside, is it not in- 
teresting to think we are going to have another chance, 
and that the story is going to end well? What in 
heaven’s name is the use of all this striving and strug- 
gling; what is the use of the hard-won experience that 
we get; the suffering that we have to endure; the love 
and devotion that we give and receive from our par- 
ents, our brothers and sisters, our wives, our children 
—what does it all mean if we are never to meet. 
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again, if we are to drop into the gulf of oblivion, to be 
wiped off the map like so many flies? 

“Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full or sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.’ ” 

Mr. Moore: “Hum! Devilish gloomy, if you'll 
excuse the profanity. Must have eaten a Welsh 
rabbit or something before retiring. Honestly, Mac- 
beth was a wow; must have missed the Missis like 
anything.” 

Mr. Morris: ‘As I am not in the mood for joking 
tonight, I move we adjourn till tomorrow evening. 
What do you say?” 

Mr. Moore: “‘All right by me. 
night, old top! See you later.” 

Mr. Morris departs; and Mr. Moore goes to bed. 

It is the next evening. The two friends are sitting 
in the same place and smoking the same pipes in si- 
lence. The hour is eight o’clock. The Rev. Mr. 
Morris is the first to speak. 

“Perhaps we take ourselves too seriously. Still, 
even if we do think we amount to something, if we 
play the game according to the rules, and do our best, 
it seems to me there should be some compensation. 
I cannot reconcile myself to the thought that we are 
to ‘drop head-foremost in the jaws of vacant dark- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Mr. Moore: “I see you are in the mood for 
quotations. Let me add to your anthology the 
declaration of Renan: ‘We do not know... . Let 
us deny nothing, let us affirm nothing, let us hope. .. . 
Everything is possible, even God.’ The agnostic’s 
position is pretty well summed up in that passage. 
Also, I believe it was Huxley who rejected blind faith 
and authority, and said that skepticism was the 
highest duty of the scientific man. Blind faith was 
the one unpardonable sin. The man of science be- 
lieves in justification, not by faith, but by verifica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Morris: ‘“‘I agree with Huxley but with cer- 
tain reservations. I admire his intellectual honesty. 
But his assumption that all faith not based on knowl- 
edge is blind seems to me a rather insolent reflection 
upon the rational beliefs of somany modern Christians. 
Is there not a bit of bigotry in the agnostic’s mental 
attitude?” 

Mr. Moore: ‘‘Perhaps so; but stop a moment, 
Joe. You ask me to believe that I can continue to 
think after I am dead, after that state of being in 
which there is a total and permanent cessation of all 
the vital functions. Look it up in your dictionary. 
You will find death defined and the idea illustrated ad 
nauseam, as, for example, to lose vital power, to be- 
come devitalized, to come to an end, to come to. noth- 
ing, to cease to exist, to become extinct, to perish, to 
be lost, to vanish, to expire, and I know not what. 
In a word, it is the end of everything. I hate to hurt 
your feelings, and I know what a hell on earth you went 
through when your wife died—as fine a woman as 
ever lived—ye gods, how I did pity you! I longed to 
say something, to find something to comfort you, but 
I couldn’t speak to you about her, somehow; I couldn’t 


No offence. Good 


think of anything to say. Yet it is, as one says, the 
common lot. People are dying every moment, day 
and night; think of the sum of human sorrow—not the 
sorrow of those who are gone, but that of those who 
are left here, to mourn, to curse God, to try to go on 
when they have lost all interest in everything—it is 
enough to drive a man mad. 


“““The eternal Saki from the bowl hath poured 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour.’ ”’ 


Mr. Morris: “I thank you from the bottom of my 
sore heart for what you have said about Mary. Of 
course I knew how you were feeling, but I could never 
understand why we should not talk about our beloved 
dead. It seemed almost as if there was a conspiracy 
of silence after the funeral. Not a word! I would 
have got relief if I could have sat down and had a 
real heart-to-heart talk about her with any of her 
friends; but no; they felt shy, I suppose, as you did, 
and yet I knew somehow that they were full of pity 
for me. Our Anglo-Saxon fear of showing emotion! 
Well, to go back for a moment to Huxley’s rejection 
of authority, I am ready to allow that the authority 
of men and churches is in many cases negligible, but 
what about the authority of noble ideas? Ideas of in- 
trinsic moral beauty must have an authority of their 
own. The only progress worth talking about is 
moral progress. To my way of thinking this should 
have a meaning of some sort, and that meaning seems 
to me to hint at continuance, a future for mankind.” 

Mr. Moore: “Your future for mankind is a self- 
ish notion. Ido not see why any one can claim to be 
worthy of endless existence anyway. Why, men 
have been locked up in asylums for less ridiculous de- 
lusions. No reputable psychologist admits that there 
is anything like a soul.” 

Mr. Morris: “You can get any opinion you care 
for from the psychologist; you can send any of your 
relations that you want to get rid of to the lunatic 
asylums on the say-so of an alienist; and as for science, 
I ask you again, who gives you the authority to speak 
fOr it? 2 

Mr. Moore: “‘And my answer is the same that I 
made last night. That is, the majority of scientific 
men reject the idea of life after death. Your biology 
will tell you that some members of a given stock or 
lineage are tending to extinction. And Dana tells 
us that the degradation of the species man is observed 
in some of its varieties.” 

Mr. Morris: “I do not understand all that tech- 
nical lingo; what I do feel is that there is something 
in the species man that materialism does not account 
for. Man is the creature who hopes. He is the 
creature who looks forward, plans, builds, and sees 
visions. I do not see why science may not, some day, 
perhaps many thousands of years after you and I have 
made the great adventure, give some definite answers 
to the eternal question, what comes after death. I 
think it was Josiah Royce who spoke of the ‘rationality 
of the universe’—the Logos—and if I am not mistaken 
William James, in one of the Harvard lectures on 
Immortality, assured us that reasonable men could 
believe in a future life. I think these two men are 
good authorities.” 


Mr. Moore: “Yes, I think they are. But they 
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offer no proofs. They can offer no proofs. ‘What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work nor device nor knowledge nor wis- 
dom in the grave whither thou goest.’ ”’ 

Mr. Morris: ‘You refer me frequently to science. 
There is a story of a man who, during an argument, 
insistently prefaced his remarks with the expression, 
‘Science says.’ Finally, a listener interrupted him 
with the request, ‘Please stop long enough to tell me 
who this Science is. I have never met the gentle- 
man.’ However, I see no good reason why this gentle- 
man, who, by the way, is still in his infancy, may not 
in his own good time solve the problem. He has ac- 
complished so many things that were deemed impos- 
sible! Whatever truth, whatever reality, exists in the 
universe must eventually be discoverable. This won- 
derful age of ours is no time to admit that there are 
limits to the reach of human intelligence. I foresee 
the day when men of science will be the most sincere 
and earnest believers. The universal and changeless 
reign of law is far more wonderful and inspiring than 
any miracle.” 

Mr. Moore: “A true saying. But you have stolen 
the scientific thunder. Ido not deny that personally 
I would like to be one of the sincere and earnest be- 
lievers. But what isa man todo? I cannot change 
my nature, and I was born a realist. I cannot see 
visions; I see only the earth and sky; I can plan and 
hope, as no doubt all men do, but I cannot plan the 
impossible, nor can I hope for the New Jerusalem until 
it is revealed to me. I would give a good deal if I 
could feel sure of that undiscovered country of yours. 
Honestly, am more inclined to think that there is 
something in it—in religion, | mean—than I ever have 
before. It would be a devilish (excuse me!) a deuced 
jolly thing to agree with you. If what you believe 
is true, what a swell time I would have, carrying on 
indefinitely until I really got some results.” 


Editorials from the 


THE VINSON NAVAL BILL 
Y the passage of the Vinson Bill through both 
Houses of Congress the nation is committed 
to a gigantic program of naval construction. 
Adding the $230,000,000 of N. R. A. funds already ap- 
propriated for naval construction, this program calls 
for an expenditure of about $750,000,000 in the next 
five years. This is not the whole story of naval ex- 
penditure. Our naval appropriation for the year 
1933-34 is $282,310,000, which overtops the appro- 
priation of Great Britain for the same year by $21,959,- 
800. The completion of our naval program in 1942 
calls for an enlisted personnel of approximately 
105,000 men, an addition of 25,300 men to the present 
strength, and for about 7,000 line officers, an addition 
of about 1,500 officers. This will raise the regular ex- 
penditure of the Navy Department to well over 
$500,000,000 a year, about double the present appro- 
priation. 

In a period of terrible depression this expenditure 
upon war preparation is an outrage upon humanity 
and an insult to the conscience of the Christian people 
of;America. Asasop to conscience and humanity, the 


Mr. Morris: “‘There is not a particle of doubt in 
my own mind but that you will; I believe that we all 
shall have the joy of going on with our chosen lines of 
work. Why, we have only had our apprenticeship. 
What a silly scheme of things it would be to take, say, 
three-score and ten years for the preparation of our 
work, and then have to drop it forever. Wherever 
the undiscovered country may be, I hope it will not 
be a mere loafing-place. There is no joy like the joy 
of creative work. To me there would be no satis- 
faction in a heaven where one sang hymns and played 
on harps. No, I feel that the life to come will not be 
idle; it will be a life of purpose, of progress, of striving. 
Much of our slow, halting and painful effort here 
below may well be regarded -as merely prepara- 
tory.” 

Mr. Moore: “‘Well, I can only say, borrowing your 
thunder, ‘Let every man be persuaded in his own 
mind.’ ”’ 

Mr. Morris: ‘Another beautiful thing to think of 
in connection with the life to come is this: there is so 
much sorrow and pain in this world that it seems 
sometimes nothing could compensate for it all. Then 
we turn to the Bible and find this passage: ‘And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things have passed away.’ To me that is one of.the 
most beautiful things in the Bible. What a glorious 
promise! And here is another fine passage from the 
Bible that I have been fond of always: ‘Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.’ ”’ 

He rises hastily, puts his pipe in his pocket, and 
goes out of the house without saying a word. 


Christian Register 


program is widely heralded as a means of relieving un- 
employment. If that is the object desired, a first-class 
war would be far more effective. That would im- 
mediately enroll millions of men in army and navy; 
it would set other millions to work building ships, 
making munitions, carrying on transportation, and 
working factories, fields, and mines at full blast. If 
employment is the objective, there lies ready to hand 
the great opportunity of providing millions of workers 
in the United States with decent homes, adequate for 
health, morals, and reasonable comfort. This would 
relieve the intolerable housing conditions which are 
a disgrace to America. 

Why do we need this great navy? We are told 
by naval authorities that it is not needed to defend our 
home shores, but that such a fleet is necessary to pro- 
tect our distant possessions and to keep open the long 
lines of communication in the event of war. What 
are these possessions? The Philippines and Hawaii. 
So far as the Philippines are concerned we have solemn- 
ly pledged our honor to grant the islands their inde- 
pendence when the Filipinos have established an or- 
derly government. That time has come. We should 
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immediately grant this independence upon terns 
honorable to the Philippines, not in the shamefully 
partisan and selfish spirit of the notorious Hare-Hawes- 
Cutting Act, which the Filipinos have rejected. In 
granting the Philippines their independence we should, 
of course, negotiate treaties of neutralization with the 
chief Pacific powers. The same might be done with 
Hawaii. This would rid us of a dangerous liability 
and destroy the need of a larger navy. 

Some apologists for a big navy say, we do not ex- 
pect to fight, but our trade and diplomacy need a 
strong navy for bargaining purposes. With such a 
navy, we could say to the foreign office of another 
nation, ““Would it not be wise to accept our point of 
view? Lookat our navy!” But if we have renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy, should we not 
also, in the same spirit, renounce the big stick in di- 
plomacy and rest our case on justice and reason? 

If we set free and neutralize our distant posses- 
sions and propose to deal justly with other nations, we 
have nothing to fear. Under these circumstances a 
big naval program is an insult to the intelligence and 
humanity of America, and a provocation to a mad race 
of armaments leading inevitably, once again, to 
war. 

This program is an open challenge to the Christian 
Church of America to consecrate itself as never before 
to widespread and intense action in behalf of world 
peace. Unless the millions of church members re- 
nounce the ideals of the Prince of Peace they will never 
rest content while militarism scorns our national 
pledge to abolish war, and mocks the longing of Chris- 
tian hearts for the triumph of good will in the frater- 
nity of the nations. 

Frederic J. Gauld. 


* * 


AGAINST SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM 


HERE is one thing happening in the field of re- 
ligion of which we Unitarians should take note 
and of which we should take advantage. It is 

this rising protest on the part of intelligent people 
against pseudo-science. While it has been going on 
for years, it has now come to the surface to be seen of 
all who run. It has been brought to the notice of 
ordinary people by the wise young president of 
Chicago University. In December he said certain 
happily surprising things. They were commented on 
editorially in The Christian Century shortly there- 
after. His whole speech regarding this matter is pub- 
lished in the January number of The International 
Journal of Ethics. It is worth quoting from and bring- 
ing to the attention of our people in these columns 
and from our pulpits. Aware of the idolatrous, blind 
worship of science which has gone on for too long and 
of the disastrous effect it has had on the educational 
and moral and spiritual culture of the day, he said: 

“We do not know where we are going or why, and 

we have almost given up the attempt to find out. 
We are in despair because the keys which were to 
open the gates of heaven have but let us into a larger 
but more oppressive prison-house. Science and the 
free intelligence of men have failed us. We have cast 
off God. To what can we now appeal? The answer 
comes in the undiluted animalism of the last works of 


D. H. Lawrence, in the emotionalism of demagogues, 
and in Hitler’s scream, ‘We think with our blood.’ 
Fact-gathering has reduced scholarship to triviality. 
We have been diverted from the task of understanding 
our facts. Our bewilderment has resulted from our 
notion that salvation depends on information.” 

Such statements should give pause to those who 
have made of science a bullying master instead of the 
modest servant it should be, and to those who have 
been measuring man by his animal beginnings instead 
of by his divinely-human attainments. 

The intelligent religious world tires of those 
teachers in class-rooms and pulpits who might as well 
write over their doors, ‘‘Leave hope of moral and 
spiritual realities behind, all ye who enter here.” It 
tires of the irreverent scientist who may know a lot 
but knows not wisdom. It stays away from a church 
which gives stones to those who come asking for the 
bread of life. It turns from those whom much knowl- 
edge hath made mad enough to depreciate human 
values to the vanishing point, those scientific syco- 
phants who, when you ask, “‘For what has all this 
science made us better off?’ have no answer except, 
“For nothing.” 

In fillmg our barns with such crops of scientific 
data as the world has never seen before, we have lost 
sight of our souls, and are realizing that something 
besides facts unrelated to life is demanded of us. 

The currency of knowledge has been inflated at 
the cost of a depression in moral responsibilities and 
spiritual faiths that makes our economic depression 
look like a shallow dent. An avalanche of facts has 
swamped wisdom. The glare of knowledge has blinded 
the eye to the cultural wealth of life. We have de- 
veloped what someone has called “a scientific civiliza- 
tion which has cured the body but sickened the soul.” 
These are some of the reasons for this revolt on the 
part of thinking people, not against science but 
against irreverent pseudo-scientists. 

Now, if there are any people in the so-called ‘‘re- 
ligious world’”’ who can be of genuine help to the rev- 
erent scientists of this day, it is the Unitarians. They 
have always been in favor of science. They cannot be 
accused of having any church-axe to grind in oppos- 
ing the misinterpreting and misapplying of science. 

They, if any, should be in the forefront of those 
who seek and teach and preach the moral and spiritual 
significance and purport of scientifically-discovered 
truths. They are untrammeled by dogma or dusty 
traditions, and therefore not to be charged with 
prejudice when they lift their voices against the mis- 
use of science. They are known to be almost over- 
eager to accept the true, and so, in the name and spirit 
of religion, should be foremost in using it to enhance 
the good and the beautiful. They gladly give all the 
credit to science and scientists which they deserve; 
therefore, among church people, they are peculiarly 
the ones to defend it against the blindness and, at 
times, superficiality and flippancy of such as would 
prostitute it to prove that man is no more or other 
than the beasts of the fields. 

They should be in the van of those who seek to 
rekindle the fire of the spirit on the altars of life with 
the dry, seasoned wood of religious wisdom; fires which, 
as President Robert M. Hutchins has said, have been 
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almost put out by piling on the green wood of ex- 
perimental knowledge. 

If we will, this age of science will outflower into 
an era of such culture of the humanities as the world 
has not seen; into a time of spiritual interpretations 
and applications of all this knowledge we have gained, 
when, in these new heavens and new earth of scientific 
discovery there will grow up a renewed reverence for 
the Living God and a renewed respect for man, the co- 
creator with God. 

Maxwell Savage. 


* * 


THE GREATER CONTRIBUTION 


N these days of incomes diminished almost to. the 
vanishing point, there are many people who are 
financially unable to contribute much towards the 

expenses of their church. In some cases they no 
longer have even the customary small change to place 
in the collection plate when it is passed on Sunday 
morning, much less write out even a small check in 
response to the annual appeal of the parish treasurer. 
As a result, these persons feel backward about attend- 
ing its services and the meetings of its various organiza- 
tions. In one church of which we know, its congre- 
gation, composed largely of factory workers unem- 
ployed these last three years, diminished to an alarm- 
ing extent because these persons were ashamed of be- 
ing unable to contribute even the thinnest piece of sil- 
ver. They felt that they had no moral right to re- 
ceive ‘something for nothing,’ and so with regret they 
ceased to attend their church. What a reflection upon 
the outlook of the age in which we live is such an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the Christian Church! 

All of our churches are today in difficult straits 
financially. Without exception they need contribu- 
tions of money if their doors are to be kept open. 
There is a limit to the extent to which expenses can be 
cut, and in nearly every instance that limit has been 
reached. 

But even more than the financial contribution, 
of even greater importance—paradoxical as it may 
sound—is the contribution which all, rich and poor 
alike, can give—their faithful devotion and helpful 
cooperation. More than dollars and cents, your 
church needs your interest and active participation in 
its work. It needs your presence at the Sunday ser- 
vices of worship, your unfailing presence which alone 
can give congregation and minister renewed courage 
to “carry on’ in the face of manifold discouragements. 
It needs that portion of your time which you can con- 
tribute in these busy days to help further the good 
work of its organizations and societies. It needs your 
undivided loyalty, a loyalty which transcends your 
personal likes and dislikes, petty frictions and indi- 
vidual tastes. If you can but contribute these things— 
your interest, your participation, and your loyalty— 
you will be “supporting” your church just as truly as 
does the wealthiest member in the community when 
he signs his yearly pledge of financial aid. With such 
a contribution your church will prosper; and despite 
material depression and hard times it will continue 
with greater and not less effect to accomplish that 
part of God’s work in this world which it is humbly 
striving to do. Your church asks first of all for that 
contribution. Abbot Peterson, Jr. 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER AND HUMANISM 
Leonard B. Gray 


Charles Francis Potter, the founder of the First Humanist 
Society, New York City, is an interesting and likable rebel, and 
he is sincere. It was fun to hear him poke fun at the Scopes 
trial, that ridiculous religious drama that took place eight years 
ago. It was interesting to hear him describe how he found the 
strongholds of fundamentalism chiefly where our cultural levels 
arelow. It was interesting to hear his description of the services 


in his church—some of the world’s best music and an address on © 


some vital problem of the day, no hymns, no prayers, no sermon. 

Mr. Potter is doing much that needs to be done. He is 
moving us to humanize religion, something that must be done in 
order to maintain religion in our modern world. He is urging us 
to use the scientific spirit honestly and courageously. He is 
knocking sham, superstition and fear out of religion. There can 
be no question about his inestimable service to religion. Mr. 
Potter, go to it. We need you. 

But other than a cleansing and corrective influence humanism 
is not likely to render much service. It is not new, but very old, 
and its progress through the centuries has not been great. At 
times it becomes almost as dogmatic and belligerent as fundamen- 
talism, and this attitude, especially on the part of a religion that 
claims to be scientific, will not commend itself to our scientific 
mind, Its interpretation of the mystical experiences of well- 
educated normal-minded people is not sufficient. Its claim 
that man is the only power that can help himself does not meet 
the needs ot those in bereavement. Its claim that all our aspira- 
tions and restless strivings, all our surprising abilities to do ex- 
traordinary acts at times, are but special manifestations of hidden 
reserves in us, does not satisfy our best intuitions. That a 
person feels with Richard Watson Gilder that “‘in these souls of 
ours triumphant dwells some segment of the large creative 
Power’’ may not prove a thing. But he knows that some crea- 
tive Power has implanted this feeling in the human heart. And 
he will prefer to trust this feeling rather than believe that a 
creative Power has produced yearnings in us that it cruelly fails 
to satisfy. There is something in the human heart that will al- 
ways reach out beyond the claims of humanism long after the 
human traits of superstition and fear are completely uprooted. 
And men will continue to trust all that the fact of its dogged 
persistence suggests. 

LOCAL CHURCHES REPRESENTED IN THE 
UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 

Alabama: Brewton. 

California: Los Angeles, Pasadena. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, New Haven, 
Norwich. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Illinois: Chicago: Church of the Redeemer, St. Paul’s, 
Joliet, Litchfield, Oak Park, Peoria, Syeamore. 

Indiana: Muncie. 

Iowa: Mitchellville, Webster City. 

Maine: Portland, Church of the Messiah. 

Massachusetts: Adams (North), Arlington, Attleboro, 
Murray Church, Attleboro (North), Beverly, Boston: Charles- 
town, Church of the Redemption, East Boston, Grove Hall, 
Roxbury, Braintree, Brookline, Cambridge, Danvers, Hiverett, 
Franklin, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, First Chureh, Lynn, 
Malden, Marblehead, Medford Hillside, Melrose, Monson, New- 
tonville, Norwood, Peabody, Salem, Somerville, First Church, 
Somerville (West), Southbridge, Spencer, Springfield, Church of 
the Unity, Waltham, Worcester, First Church. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, Church of the Redeemer. 

New Hampshire: Alstead and Langdon, Concord, Kingston, 
Nashua, Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 


New York: Binghamton, Brooklyn: All Souls Church, 
Church of Our Father, Buffalo, Dolgeville, Fort Plain, Little 
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Falls, Mount Vernon, New York, Church of the Divine Pater- Ohio: 
nity, North Salem, Oneonta, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica. “Belpre (additional) s... 555 see 4... 7.00 
Ohio: Akron, Cleveland. Cleveland (additional) 
Pennsylvania: Girard, Philadelphia: Church of the Mes- Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Peabody ....... 2.50 
siah, Church of the Restoration, Reading, Standing Stone. INGEN Carica try.t.taseton pee e 1.00 
Rhode Island: Rhode Island Universalist Convention, Paw- Rhode Island: 
tucket, Providence: First Church, Church of the Mediator, Pawtucket, (additional) 2224) 4.5... 8.50 
Woonsocket. Vermont: 
Vermont: Derby Line, St. Albans, Springfield. IBS Ces Pe owe on.) Ot Peeeeneye | Ae 24.00 
a De Der byalaine wae eer en eee ee 4.000 
Wisconsin: 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSALIST NPONTOG Bet Assis Aenean orcs 2 shh, Bearer 25.00 
LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP WiAISalisey were eam Rte ctrunnees fete 40.00 
Adams, Mark A., Lowell, Mass. — 
Bacon, Miss Elizabeth, Oak Park, Ill. Total credited to local churches for week 
Barney, C. Neal, Scarsdale, N. Y. ending March 25, 1934 "0. .nsces ee $ 322.80 
Bosworth, Miss Martha E., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. PLEVIOUSIYTEDOLCOd osx. cee chur neton ek 1,842.91 
Butler, Arthur L., West Somerville, Mass. <2 
Carlton, Mrs. Alice M., Arlington, Mass. Grand total up to and including March 23,1984 ... $2,165.71 


Colegrove, Rev. O. G., Mitchellville, Ia. 
Cutler, Mrs. Florence Ball, Amherst, Mass. 
Elwell, Miss Grace M., Boston, Mass. 
Ehrman, Edwin H., Oak Park, IIl. 
Fisher, Dr. L. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Friedrich, George A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hale, Miss Carrie M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hale, Miss Lena L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hersey, Miss Ruth E., Boston, Mass. 
Locke, Miss Evelyn J., Arlington, Mass. 
Mason, Arthur E., Newtonville, Mass. 
Rickets, W. L., Monson, Mass. 

Sailer, Mrs. Louise L., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Smith, Mrs. E. R., Joliet, Ill. 

Spanton, Prof. A. I., Akron, O. 
Starbuck, Walter F., Waltham, Mass. 
Sweet, Harold E., Attleboro, Mass. 
Turner, Mrs. Edith M., Waltham, Mass. 
Wilder, Edwin M., Melrose, Mass. 


LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
Nineteen more churches sent in their Loyalty Sunday of- 
ferings this week, making a total of 125 churches heard from up 
to March 23, 1934. The receipts for last week are as follows: 


Alabama: 
CATHIGOLIM EEL el kis te Pole eits + hae eke $— 5.00 
@amprrnille = Sie daw, 6 we cee me oaks 10.60 
California: 
PASAG Chater ra Oe ee Cs 16.85 
Illinois: 
Stocktonieas: «Gaia: tee eee eo. nee 10.00 
UW iclotnar 2, io a ae een | Aaa eer er ear fee 5.00 
Indiana: 
indianapolisime) staat see. ee tan 5.00 
Maine: 
Machias 
(DIVE a, Woke teties SGA censor 4.00 
AMPA TOS, Ltrs ccotscene eet 5.06 
Marian B. Longfellow ......... 1.00 
Massachusetts: 
Cambridge, First (additional) ....... D2eLo 
Gloucester, Annisquam ...........: 5.00 . 
Lowell, First (additional) .......... 1.00 
Orangemen ars or) oe ee lst 11.28 
Minnesota: 

BP Anoka Fis a 862 se) Nate Ba e- 5.00 
Minneapolis, Redeemer............. 23.00 
Minneapolis, Tuttle (additional) .... 3.00 

New York: 
Molvevillempime tery. cle erreur rat PPAPAS 
QV EACUSG Ne Hale Wind tne Soreeaels pare es oed 21.47 


SLUM-CLEARING 


The American people who decried the dole a few years ago 
have swallowed the bitter pill now, and want more. The first 
bill for funds to be given directly to the starving people of our 
country was tor something like $500,000,000. It was voted 
down in horror. And now look at us; we are spending billions! 

At least, we have not kept our people in idleness while we 
handed government pittances to them. We have at least put 
them to work. Sometimes, it is to be feared, the work consists 
of digging a hole and filling it up again—or the equivalent. But 
there is much constructive work being done. 

The depression might have brought us one great blessing 
had we wished it. It might have brought an end to slums. By 
slums are meant those rickety, filthy, unwholesome quarters into 
which cities thrust about fifty per cent of their poorer working 
people. They occupy the unsavory tenements and rents in the 
grimy sections of the city. By means of government participa- 
tion, many experts think that our city life could be reconstructed 
by ripping out the old slums quarters, and building dwellings of 
ordinary decency, not for the middle-class, but for the so-called 
lower class. 

‘There has never been a house designed for the poor man. 
He always lives in cast-off houses deserted by uppity high-hats, 
or in miserable shells called tenements which are expensive and 
inhuman man-traps, considering the return they bring to selfish 
builders and owners. An honest photographer could obtain 
some startling pictures in the city of Fitchburg if he visited the 
“poorer sections.” 

Of course, slum clearance would bring up a real estate prob- 
lem for those who now own certain parcels of property. It 
might be interesting if it were generally known who did own cer- 
tain parcels. However, it seems as if we were to keep our slums 
for a time, at least-—Maxz A. Kapp, in The Spectator, Fitchburg. 

* * * 

Occasionally correspondents and readers complain at our 
news service. Frankly, it is impossible in the limited space of a 
weekly paper to publish everything that goes on in every church. 
It would take a paper the size of the New York Times and pub- 
lished daily to do that. Nevertheless we insist that if people will 
cooperate with us by writing their news in short, crisp para- 
graphs, as a news purveyor we can render acceptable service to 
our constituency. One of the most up-to-date of our exchanges, 
North or South, is the Baptist Standard, Dallas, Texas. A few 
weeks ago it published the following significant paragraph which 
we hope all our subscribers will read and digest. After reading 
practically all the papers of the several denominations, published 
in our country, the Baptist Standard said: “The Watchman-Ex- 
aminer of New York carried more news items than any other of 
our exchanges. Every one is well written and condensed to the 
limit of concise, clear statement. All froth and cheap praise are 
eliminated.”’— Watchman-Examiner. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DO WE RETAIN MEMORY AFTER DEATH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I very much dislike to express sentiments with which my 
friends cannot agree. And I would not knowingly say or do 
anything to cause one of them a single pang, if I could help it. 
Especially do I regret the necessity for disagreeing with one I hold 
in such high esteem as I do you. But, as you have seen fit to 
attack my article appearing in a recent issue of The Universalist 
Heraid, you will kindly grant me a little space for a word of reply. 

I freely admit that I am fallible and liable to go wrong. And, 
perhaps, it would be better for me just to accept things on faith, 
as you suggest, if it were possible. If I had been able to do so, I 
would not have torn myself out of the Baptist Church years ago 
and sacrificed the good opinion of so many of my old friends. 
But, try as I may, there are certain questions that just will not 
down. I am so constituted that I just cannot help trying to 
think things out to the best of my ability. And I can maintain 
my self-respect only by standing tor my honest convictions. And 
if there is a God, I do not believe He will condemn me for using 
the best judgment I have. 

For quite a while I have been trying to think my way 
through a maze of perplexing problems to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. So, however wrong you may consider my conclusions to be, 
I hope that I may be considered honest. 

You insist that nothing else is immortality but conscious, 
personal, survival, and offer as proof the many books that have 
been written on the subject. Ido not know just what proof these 
books contain, but I presume that they are like many of the 
books I have seen, just arguments, assumptions, or personal 
opinions. 

Then you postulate God as proof conclusive that conscious, 
personal, survivai is a fact. Martineau said once, “We believe 
immortality, not because we have proved it, but we are forever 
trying to prove it because we believe it.” This is the usual way. 
Postulate immortality and then postulate God as proof. Take 
one thing for granted and then prove it by taking another thing 
for granted. 

So by a familiar twist, the argument for immortality turns to 
the reality of God. This is following the old line of argument. 
God has always been to the mind what the sky has been to the 
sight—its background. Back of what the eye can see is the sky, 
back of what we know is God. 

But no one seems to know what God is, where He is or what 
He looks like. In our new Profession of Faith, we declare Him 
to be “Eternal Love.’ But what is love? Is it a person, a 
force or a passion? 

In recent years science has gone back of what we knew be- 
fore, in search of truth. It has sounded the depths, measured 
the spaces, weighed the stars and analyzed matter. Everywhere 
the creative forces seem to be at work. But perhaps the most 
startling discovery science has made is that matter is alive and 
throbbing with energy. These discoveries have led many of our 
keenest observers to declare that the universe is all there is. 
They look upon it as the creator and the created, the cause and 
the effect. Sir James Jeans says that it seems to resemble a great 
thought. 

I have tried to think that the soul of the universe is God and 
that He is the cause ot all things, but when IJ try to do it, I am 
faced with the impossibility of believing that He is the author of 
evil as well as the good. Perhaps, some day, science will solve 
the puzzle for us. I am still open to conviction, but until you 
offer something better than a postulation, I shall have to stand 
by my own guns. 

Religion should be made the most vital thing in life. But it 
will never be done by taking things for granted. It will never 
be a dynamic force till it is stripped of the superstitions that have 
been piled about it, bravely faces the proved facts of science and 
gives the mind a sound foundation on which to rest. 

J. M. Rasnake. 


The word ‘‘attack’? seems a little strong. Mr. Rasnake, 
one of our ministers, expressed in one of our church papers dis- 
belief in conscious personal survival after death. We simply 
stated a different belief, and said we trusted that ‘‘as a church we 
are large enough and tolerant enough to hold in our tellowship 
and love men like Mr. Rasnake.”’ We do not want Mr. Rasnake 
to accept things because the church states them. We want him 
to be the honest, conscientious, open-minded man that he is. We 
have much more respect for a man who disagrees with us but who 
cares about such subjects and thinks, and strives to find truth, 
than we have for the indifferent and careless whose recital of the 
creed means nothing. 

No, we offered no books as proof. We simply said that the 
libraries were full of books on the Subject, and that the question 
had been answered countless times and in countless ways. We 
said that there was no proof unless spiritualism is proof. So we 
did not offer God as proof. We simply stated sorne of the rea- 
sons why we do believe in just the way in which Mr. Rasnake 
stated some of the reasons why he disbelieves at present. We 
said: ‘“That there is a universe, that in it there is progress, that 
we have a race of men, that in the race there is a Jesus Christ, and 
that through hundreds of millions of vears this world has whirled 
on when the slightest veering would end everything, makes us 
confident that there isa God.”’ We said also: “If there is a God 
there can be immortality. If there is a Wise and Loving Father 
at the head of things there will be immortality.” We add, it 
seems to us that God speaks to us when we speak to Him. None 
of this is proof. We are not attempting proof. It is with us as 
with James Martineau, our belief is infinitely stronger than any 
reasons we can adduce for cur belief. The belief comes up out of 
the depths of life. It is more than belief. It is faith—a willing- 
ness to accept as true things that in the nature of the case cannot 
be proved, but which in every fiber of one’s being one is compelled 
to accept as true. 

We have a tremendous respect for science and repeatedly 
have voiced our gratitude to it. Broadly speaking, all this 
search for truth by the scientists is a part of religion. The scien- 
tists to us are agents of God. But the things scientists think are 
true today, tomorrow they declare to be untrue. They them- 
selves say: “Ninety per cent of what we accept today is probably 
false. It will be revised tomorrow.” We should try to be just 
as frank, honest, fearless, open-minded as the scientists, but that 
does not necessitate giving up faith. All scientists in their own 
field are men of faith, and Millikan, Kirtley Mather, Eddington, 
Whitehead, Jeans, Pupin, Sir Arthur Thomson, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Osler, Edison, Pasteur, Kelvin, Agassiz, and a host of others have 
expressed religious faith. By all means let our brother stick to his 
guns. We are not trying to change him. We simply are saying 
to the Universalist churches and people, that some of us have 
faith in God and in the hereafter, and we do not believe it to be 
necessary to apologize to any ot the intellectuals for holding that 
faith. A live universe as big as this universe seems to be, and as 
much alive as this universe seems to be, is in our judgment a 
fine start toward a satisfying conception of God. 

The Editor. 
* * 
OUR EDITORIAL ABOUT MEMORY AFTER DEATH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am not sure but I am imposing upon your valuable time, 
but I have been under the impression for a number of days that 
I must write you a few lines to express my delight in your edi- 
torial reaction in the last number of the Leader to the quoted 
article on, ““Do we retain memory after death?” 

There have been times in the past years when that article 
or others of its kind might have troubled me. Not that it would 
have shaken my faith in the continuity of life, in which I have 
always believed, but rather that there were so many who not 
only doubted it but, like the author of the above mentioned 
article, absolutely dispute it. 
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I know we all have our moments of doubt and question the 
meaning of these great mysteries of being, but as a rule we come 
forth from such moments with new and better-fortified faith in 
the Eternal Realities of life, and our lives are enriched rather than 
impoverished by those moments spent in ‘“‘the valley of the 
shadows.” 

With advancing age and the manifold contacts with all these 
questions through meeting them in actual experience, I find 
my faith growing surer and more positive as to the matter of 
life’s continuity. 

Not in any dogmatic sense, nor as the result of any theologi- 
cal process, but through the contact with personalities, the study 
of human hopes and desires, and the gradual opening of new 
doors, or rather windows, of spiritual vision to those whom years 
have brought the more enduring and satisfying faith. 

The poems, “The Eternal Goodness,’”’ by both Whittier and 
Tennyson, as well as Newman’s ‘‘Lead Kindly Light,” perhaps 
express better than any other words my sense of certainty in 
these matters, and I find that when attending funerals and stand- 
ing by the side of a silent form loved of those who bow in silent 
grief, then more than ever do I feel the truth of those well chosen 
words, ‘‘Life is ever Lord of Death.” 

Whence comes this faith, if not trom the very heart of the 
Father in whose house there are many mansions? 

Why, at such times, should come over my mind and into 
my soul the feeling of certainty, “He lives whom you call dead?”’ 

Yet let it be known that I am not half so certain as to what 
heaven is like nor so inclined to say what the next step in the 
ascended life must be, as I might have been twenty years ago. 
The theme is too vast and the meaning of immortality has a 
much wider scope than then to me. 

And as we look at some lives which have been ever hopeful 
and consistent, yet full of sorrow, beset with failure through no 
apparent fault of their own, plodding on through the years doing 
their best and at last going down with the sunset of life in shadow, 
yet hopeful to the end, with a smile and a kindly word for life— 
after all, what better evidence, amounting almost to proof to my 
thought, that the great plan of our lives is well ordered and that 
to such “the victory of Good and the Life Everlasting” is not a 
ereed but an eternal consciousness, breathed into the soul of 
man by that Spirit that in the birth-morn of every soul is saying, 
“Let us make man after our own image.” 

The very fact of life is the best evidence of the continuity of 
life. To the assertion that “‘we live on in thoughts we leave be- 
hind’”’—where did those thoughts come from? If “all are parts 
of one stupendous whole, whose body nature is, and God the 
soul,’ how can God live on if a part of Him is lost to being at the 
passing of the physical body? 

To me there is far more difficulty in trying to make a logical 
argument for the death of personality than following the path of 
the soul’s sincere desire that would lead it to the certainties of 
Whittier’s words, “‘Life is ever Lord of Death and Love can never 
lose its own.” 

To say that personality with all its wonders, gathering along 
the wayside of life so much and expanding into infinite grandeur 
as time moves on, reaching the greater height of life’s hope and 
appreciations just at even-tide, is not worth continuing with all 
it has gained, is to place God in a rather embarrassing position 
as to His Infinite wisdom in relation to His purpose in making 
man “after his own image.” 

Well, all we say and think will inno way upset or change 
in the least the plan of an Infinite Intelligence that breathes into 
His children enough of Himself to make them sometime, some- 
where, desire to be like Him, and go on learning the meaning of 
life mid the wonders of that universe that has no limitations in 
time or space. 

Pardon this imposition upon your time and patience, but I 
just wanted to let you know that there is at least one, and I be- 
lieve hundreds, who read the Leader, who will have rejoiced in 
your frank and kindly words in the Leader of March 10. 

Harry M. Wright. 

Holcomb, N. Y. 


MORE ABOUT OUR EDITORIAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

This inquiry is a natural response of a curious mind. This 
same inquiring spirit of my mind led me into Universalism through 
scientific study long before I learned that the “postulates” of 
early Universalism read it out of the Bible and theology, which 
latter has never been really satisfactory to me. Scientific 
knowledge even to this day offers greater proof to me of the 
universality of things than anything else. Now you will under- 
stand the reason for the following inquiry: 

In the March 10 Leader I find three editorials which provoke - 
this writing. The last sentence of the editorial “End Capital 
Punishment” reads, “Let us put more science into our probiem.”’ 
Apparently you are willing to grant the validity of scientific 
methods in matters of social justice. That is right, and if we 
would employ more scientific means and attitudes we should 
erase much social injustice. But it puzzles me greatly then to 
note that you are willing to forsake science when you speak about 
“Do we retain memory after death?” Science tells us that con- 
sciousness, habits, etc., are made possible by a highly complex 
nervous system. In other words, there can be no consciousness 
without a nerve center, and this may even include the spinal cord 
from which some of the reflexes issue that do not go as far as the 
brain. It is debatable whether or not one should accept that the 
reflexes are an indication of consciousness in the spinal cord, but 
the commonly accepted seat of consciousness is in the major 
nerve center—the brain. There is no consciousness without the 
brain or spinal cord, nor can there be habits without even the 
slightest source of reflex action. Now, memory and habit are 
essentially the same. That is, they are the tunction of the same 
organism—nervous center. When the nervous system in the 
human body becomes lifeless, what is the basis upon which you 
would assert your belief in the immortality of the mind which is 
prerequisite to memory? 

Apparently you take it for granted that because you believe 
there is a God (or God) there is immortality. Of course, thus 
far we have said nothing. Immortality of what? The fact that 
you have lived? Yes, that cannot be disputed. But that offers 
no incentive for belief in immortality. People want to think 
that immortality is conscious existence after physical departure 
from this lite. Take this away and no one cares about the facts 
which remain facts forever. But God to the Universalist is not 
a conscious personal something, but the spirit (roughly) which 
motivates goodness. By goodness we must mean that which 
gives well-being and survival, and not moral conformity. One 
might say, or add, God is natural law (as I heard G. Cross Baner 
say), but [ am compelled to add, “naturai law which governs 
physical and psychological reactions.”” No one can from this 
derive sufficient grounds for belief in the retention of memory 
after death. Can one? Isn’t the scientific method reliable in 
this matter as we are willing that it should be in matters of secur- 
ing social justice? Why not be bold and accept that if there is 
no real evidence for the retention of consciousness and memory 
after death, it is perfectly all right with us. We couldnot change 
the situation by wishing forit or desiring it. Desire has been the 
fundamental motive in all theories of immortality accepted by 
theologians, and that is not accepted by the scientist. 

Then I should also inquire about the article ““The Uni-Uni 
Movement,” in which you state that “by nature they do not be- 
long in one ecclesiastical body.”” How can you say such a thing? 
Do you mean that the Universalist young people are by nature 
Universalist? If that is the case, then you refute the validity of 
Universalism, for it implies that at least the Unitarian young 
people are not of the universal element, and Universalism has been 
defeated. Scientific universalism, the only valid form of it, is 
based upon the theory and “proot’’ that the universe is a unit 
(“proof” is not proved yet). Psychologists have established 
quite satisfactorily that human nature is about the same every- 
where, or is universal in character. 

I trust you will forgive me if I should seem to have been 
unfairly critical. J am inquiring especially, and for no other 
reason, to crystallize my thoughts and convictions on some things 
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which are so important in our preaching today. We want to get 
rid of our half-baked ideas. Your long experience as an editor 
and religious leader must be good for something—to furnish a 
bit of sound background to our young upstarts like myself. So 
if you, when you have a little time, will comment upon the above 
inquiry I shall be ‘‘everlastingly” grateful to you. 
E. J. Unruh. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
* of 
THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT MAKES REPLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article in The Christian Leader of March 10, entitled 
“The Uni-Uni Movement,” has caused considerable stir among 
the leaders of both young people’s organizations. 

Personally I am very much surprised, and I know that the 
president of the Y. P. R. U. is, to learn that the movement is 
coming to an end. 

It is my opinion that the individual who advanced the 
thought may not be thoroughly familiar with both sides ot the 
question; on the other hand, he may be. 

It is true that in the past we have had Uni-Uni committees 
that have done little but sponsor rallies and say how fine it would 
be if we were one body. Last year the committee created the 
plans for the Joint Commission on Social Responsibility, and the 
work, offices, etc., were divided evenly between the Y. P. C. U. 
and the Y. P. R. U. because it was felt that this would be the best 
way to handle the new experiment. At present the work is 
moving along nicely, not as well as it could perhaps, but with a 
little time to find the best methods of procedure excellent results 
will undoubtedly be obtained. 

The Young People’s Religious Union and the Young People’s 
Christian Union have held many meetings together, both of a 
formal and of an informal nature. These meetings have, I 
think, shown that there is no great difference between the two 
groups. I know that there are instances on both sides where 
denominationalism is being forgotten and the thought of a 
strong liberal youth movement is taking its place. This feeling 
does not exist throughout the entire ranks of both organizations, 
but the ieeling is much stronger now than it was three years ago. 
In the past three years there have been many Uni-Uni rallies, 
and the progress we have made together has been the result of 
these joint meetings. 

There are those who would like to see the Y. P. C. U. and 
the Y. P. R. U. merged at once, likewise some feel that this would 
not be a good move. It is my personal belief, and I think it is 
the thought of most of the leaders in both organizations, that two 
groups cannot be “thrown together” over night. Is it not wiser 
to move slowly and surely? 

The Uni-Uni movement to combine the National Y. P. C. U. 
and the National Y. P. R. U. coming to anend? No! Weare 
ever looking forward to the day when a strong constituency of 
liberal young people will exist as one body in the Free Church 
Fellowship. 

D. Stanley Rawson. 
* * 
THE UNITARIAN PRESIDENT ANSWERS US ALSO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With deep regret we o1 the Young People’s Religious Union 
have read your editorial in the Leader of March 10 concerning the 
Uni-Uni movement, in which you assert that the attempt “to 
combine the National Y. P. R. U. and the National Y. P. C. U. 
seems to be coming to anend.” We regret the appearance of this 
editorial, because we feel that it definitely misrepresents the 
prevailing sentiment concerning this matter in the two organiza- 
tions mentioned. But most of all do we regret the fact that cer- 
tain opinions are abroad concerning the apparent failure of the 
Uni-Uni movement which have occasioned the writing of the 
editorial. 

We, of course, can express the feeling of the Unitarian half 
of the Uni-Uni movement only, but we wish to make it clear that 
our faith in the ultimate success of this movement, and our co- 


operation in the attempt to create a strong united liberal youth 
organization with the Y. P. C. U. and eventually with other re- 
ligious liberal youth, are as strong and determined as ever. 

When and how all this will take place will appear in due time. 
We have no intention to go about the matier too rapidly, for we 
desire to build firmly and well. 

We have established our Joint Commission on Social Respon- 
sibility with the Y. P.C. U. We feel that this organization has 
been working remarkably weil when one considers the conditions 
under which it was created and the brief time in which it has 
been in existence. Mistakes have been made, but they were ex- 
pected. -We have every confidence that when they have been 
cleared up the commission will prove even more than it does at 
present that Universalist and Unitarian young people can work 
together. The point to remember-here is that they are working 
together, and they are working successfully. ; 

We have established a Committee on Progressive Coopera- 
tion which consists of members of both the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Y.P.R.U. This committee is studying ways and means of fur- 
ther cooperation between our organizations. We expect a re- 
port from this committee by our annual meeting in May. 

These facts, as well as countless other minor but no less im- 
portant expressions of cooperation, say to us that the Uni-Uni 
movement is not coming to anend. And so, in executive session 
on March 21, 1934, the Board of Directors of the National Y. P. 
R. U. unanimously passed a resolution (the motion has yet to be 
subjected to absentee ballot) expressing deep regret that certain 
opinions were abroad concerning the failure of the Uni-Uni 
movement which occasioned the writing of your editorial, and 
asserting a definite belief that eventually, as a result of our in- 
creasing efforts to work together, our organizations will come 
closer together and will unite for greater effectiveness in the cause 
of liberal religion. 

Bradford E. Gale. 


* * 


MOST INTERESTING UNIVERSALIST HISTORY 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 

If the brethren going to Senexet, Conn., take the route 
through Milford, Mass., which is the most direct, and first-class 
roads, they will be interested and helped to know they are passing 
through historic Universalist territory. Entering Milford, on 
the right is the Noah Wiswell house, where Universalist services 
were held in 1781 and for forty years thereafter. At Lincoln 
Square on the right is a granite church building, the home of the 
second oldest active Universalist society in the world. 

Straight ahead for one mile one comes to a silent policeman 
with a blinker, and a white wooden store building on the right; 
this is Hopedale. ‘Turn to the right, and less than a half mile on 
the right is a little park containing a lite-size bronze statue on a 
granite pedestal of the Rev. Adin Ballou, the only Universalist 
minister that I know of who has such a memorial, the park and 
monument. In this section of Milford, which is now the town 
of Hopedale, Mr. Ballou in 1841 founded the Hopedale Com- 
munity, “an experiment in Christian Socialism.” 

Go back to the store, turn to the right, and two miles be- 
yond in Mendon, one passes to the rear of a beautiful white 
colonial meeting-house. This is the home of the Restorationists, 
a body of about twenty clergymen and more churches, that in 
1831 seceded from the Universalists. 

Go on three miles to Uxbridge, turn to the right, and a 
little over half a mile at a filling station turn to the lett for Whitins- 
ville; here keep to the left for East Douglas, the home of that part 
of the Streeter family that gave two early great preachers and 
missionaries to the denomination, Zebulon and Adams Streeter. 
At East Douglas one may keep straight on to Putnam, Conn., 
the most direct way, but some second-class roads. Turn to the 
right at East Douglas and it takes one to Oxford, where we have 
our well-known historic church and the Clara Barton Home- 
stead. At Oxford take the highway from Worcester to Putnam. 


Harry F. Fister. 
Milford, Mass. 
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More Translations of the New Testa-~ 
ment 


The Riverside New Testament. (Re- 
vised Hdition.) By William G. Ballan- 
tine. (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00.) 

The Gospels According to the Eastern 
Version. By George M.I.amsa. (A. J. 
Holman Company, Philadelphia. $2.50 
to $5.00, in various bindings.) 

Mr. Ballantine’s version of the New 
Testament, first published in 1923, is re- 
issued with the traditional verse numbers 
added in the margins. This is a transla- 
tion from the Greek, based generaliy on 
Nestle’s text, in which “originality has 
been neither sought nor shunned.” The 
canonical order of the New Testament 
writings is preserved. 

A simple illustration of the force of a 
modern translation may be found in Mr. 
Ballantine’s “Do not think that I have 
come to do away with the Law or the 
Prophets. Ihave .... come to fill them 
full.”” We may have to pause and wonder 
what that means; it is wel! that we should. 
At least this translation does not per- 
petuate the misconceptions associated with 
the word “‘fulfil.”” There are many fewer 
changes from the familiar Authorized 
and Revised versions than in Moffatt’s 
translation, and Mr. Ballantine helps us 
only with the more glaring difficulties, but 
one result of this is that more of the 
cherished associations are preserved for 
the reader. 

More novel is Mr. Lamsa’s translation 
from the Aramaic. Mr. Lamsa is a Syrian 
and he is able to import into his version of 
the Peshitta the local color of northern 
Palestine. He understands the difficulty 
which faced Greek translators who, with 
the ancient Aramaic text before them, 
tried to find Greek equivalents (and the 
right ones) tor words which actually had 
several meanings. They often misunder- 
stood, as when they translated a word 
conveying the idea, “attacked the swine,” 
by saying, “the demons entered into the 
swine.” Further, the context, in the 
Aramaic, makes it clear that it was the 
poor insane creatures, not the demons, 
who attacked the swine. ‘“‘Do not let us 
enter into temptation”’ is the real meaning 
of what has been translated, with conse- 
quent difficulty for expositors, “lead us 
not into temptation.” 

The Aramaic version, known as the 
Peshitta (which means “clear, straight, 
popularly accepted’’), is that used by the 
oldest branch of the Christian Church, the 
Eastern Church, for the Vulgate was never 
used in the Eastern communities until 
modern times. In the introduction Mr. 
Lamsa shows in how many ways errors 
were likely to arise in expressing by Greek 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


words the colloquial language of the 
original. A number of Aramaic words 
are listed which are capable of various 
meanings although either in spelling or in 
pronunciation they seem to be the same. 

It is interesting to note that the Ara- 
maic text contains no reference to the 
Greek people. The text we read as “‘some 
Greeks desired to see Jesus’ is a transla- 
tion of words which mean “some people 
desired.”” How many sermons on Greeks 
coming to Jesus lose their point! The 
only reference to anything Greek in the 
Aramaic text is found in the reference to 
the inscription on the Cross. 

Mr. Lamsa’s version of the Gospels is 
well printed in clear black text, well 
bound, and of convenient size. It would 
be well to keep this little volume beside 
the familiar translations. It is a real 
contribution to the understanding of the 
New Testament. ; 

* ok 


Lynn Harold Hough Reports on Books 


Vital Control. Forest Essays. First 
Series. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
(Abingdon Press. $2.00.) 


Dr. Hough has for some time been pro- 
fessor of Comprehensive Scholarship at 
Drew University. As such he lectures to 
undergraduates and to theologica! students 
on great men and the books they have 
produced, challenging the materialistic 
naturalism of modern thought, expounding 
the spiritual humanism of the greatest 
philosophers, interpreting the trends in 
modern criticism. He is especially in- 
terested, as his career as a great preacher 
suggests, in those books and writers which 
are on the side of the angels, and his greatest 
enthusiasm, so far as modern writers are 
concerned, is for Irving Babbitt and Paul 
Elmore More. * 

This volume offers us a succession of 
brief expositions and evaluations of a 
number of interesting and significant books 
of our time. The single thread on which 
the pearls are strung is Dr. Hough’s eager 
“humanism,’’ which must not be confused 
with the theological humanism which has 
adopted the old and honorable name. The 
humanism which Dr. Hough avows is that 
concern for man’s spirit which resents any 
confusion between man and nature, any 
careless (or wilful) disregard for the line 
which must be critically drawn between 
human and sub-human. It is that interest 
in man which sees the value to man of 
discipline derived from standards, and that 
insight into human nature which discerns 
the upreach of man to higher levels of 
existence. 

There is a certain repetition of allusions, 
especially to Professor Babbitt, which de- 
mands patience of the reader, and the 
author sometimes assumes a “summary 
jurisdiction” which enables him to dismiss 


a point of view in an epigrammatic phrase, 
but to offset these limitations there is the 
enthusiasm we always associate with Dr. 
Hough, enthusiasm for high and enduring 
achievement in the realm of letters and for 
clarity of ethical insight. 

An urbane, informed, broad-minded and 
versatile guide to literature, Dr. Hough 
takes down one after another of his books, 
shares with us some of the marked passages, 
shows us some of the ultimate issues on 
which men of letters are divided, and 
shows us that a Christian apologist may be 
all the more effective because (dare we 
risk appearing to poke fun at one of Dr. 
Hough’s enthusiasms?) he knows his way 
around Harvard Yard. 

ek » 


Andover Seminary 


History of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. By Henry K. Rowe. (Newton, 
Mass. 1933.) 


The merging of Andover with Newton 
offered an excellent occasion for a history 
of Andover’s one hundred and twenty- 
three years. It is a story marked by the 
tragedy of bitter theological conflict, the 
triumph of wise counsels, the sacrificial 
service of great scholars, and the training 
of generations of devoted men as evangeli- 
cal ministers and missionaries. The au- 
thor is content to narrate; to interpret 
the events is another problem. It is: 
enough to point to the fact that the at- 
tempt of the founders to insure the in- 
stitution against heresy resulted finally 
in the absurdities and iniquities of the 
“Andover case,’”” in which the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts (in 1925) refused 
to allow a relaxation of the strict provi- 
sions of the original documents, and set 
aside the Plan of Affiliation with Harvard 
Divinity School already in operation. 

An index would have added to the value 
of this book, which, once read through, will 
be preserved by Andover graduates and 
students of American Church History for 
reterence purposes. 

* * 

Note: A recent review, in two succes- 
sive issues, of Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
“Reflections on the End of an Era’ has 
brought a protest from Dr. Niebuhr that 
the review misrepresents his position with 
respect to the part religion may play in the 
present and the future. Above all we 
wish to be fair, but we must indicate what 
impression an author gives us, and we can 
only urge our readers to read Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s searching book. 

He He Bass 
ok * 

“Our attendance is splendid today,’’ be- 
gan the teacher. “All are here except Al- 
bert. Let us hope that it is something 
really serious which keeps him away.’’— 
Exchange. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


RETHINKING RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION 


Dr. George Herbert Betts, interna- 
tionally known protessor of religious educa- 
tion at Northwestern University, suggests 
in the March 14 issue of The Christian 
Century that the same careful study be 
made ot religious education as was re- 
cently made in the field of missions. If 
you have access to The Christian Century 
look up his article. 

He suggests the appointment of a com- 
mission for the purpose of considering 
many questions, a few of which he sug- 
gests. What is the estimated effective- 
ness of all types of church school teaching 
ot religion as at present conducted? Tak- 
ing into account all considerations prac- 
tical as well as theoretical, what unreal- 
ized possibilities for advancing vital re- 
ligion lie in the educational method? What 
are the strengths and the weaknesses of 
present day religious education? Is it 
practicable or desirable to make the 
“church” a teaching church for early and 
middle childhood? What proportion of 
the child’s total education time may 
properly be given to religious education, 
and how should this be apportioned among 
types of church schools—Sunday, weekday, 
vacation? Can reasonable efficiency in re- 
ligious education be secured on the basis 
of volunteer, unpaid teachers? It not, 
what is the remedy? What should be the 
proportion and type oi emphasis in the 
principles and practice of religious educa- 
tion given to ministers in their training? 
What type of physical equipment for re- 
ligious education is necessary and prac- 
ticable in churches of various types? 
What proportion of the general church 
budget should on the average go to religious 
education? To what particular problems 
—curriculum, teaching, equipment, time, 
objectives—should the church give its 
first attention in reforming religious edu- 
cation? 

BS * 
NEW BOOKS IN OUR LOAN 
LIBRARY 


Drama in the Church School. By Fred 
Eastman and Louis Wilson. Samuel 
French. Price $1.50. 


The foreword to this valuable manual 
contains a dialogue between the author and 
a chance visitor to his office from which the 
following is quoted: 

He: What do you mean by religious 
drama? 

I: Simply this: a religious drama is one 
that has a religious effect upon the con- 
gregation. 

He: But when does a play have a re- 
ligious effect? 

I: When it sends the congregation away 
exalted in spirit and with a deeper sense 
of fellowship with God and man. 
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I am afraid you may not consider 
it an altogether substantial concern. 
It has to be seen in a certain way, 
under certain conditions. Some 
people never see it at all. You 
must understand, this is no dead 
pile of stones and unmeaning tim- 
ber. Ji ts a living thing. 

When you enter it you hear a 
sound-—a sound as of some mighty 
poem chanted. Listen long enough, 
and you will learn that it is made 
up of the beating of human hearts, 
of the nameless music of men’s * 
souls—that is, if you have ears. * 
If you have eyes, you will presently * 

* 
* 
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see the church itseli—a looming 
mystery of many shapes and shad- 
ows, ieaping sheer from floor to 
dome. The work of no ordinary 
builder! " 

The pillars of it go up like the * 
brawny trunks of heroes: the sweet * 
human flesh of men and women is * 
moulded about its bulwarks, strong, 
impregnable: the faces of little 
children laugh out from every cor- 
ner-stone: the terribie spans and 
arches of it are the joined hands of 
comrades; and up in the heights 
and spaces there are inscribed the 
numberless musings of all the 
dreamers of the world. It is yet 
building—building and built upon. 
Sometimes the work goes forward in 
deep darkness; sometimes in blind- 
ing light; now beneath the burden of 
unutterable anguish, now to the 
tune of a great laughter and heroic 
shoutings like the ery ot thunder. 
Sometimes, in the silence of the 
night-time, one may hear the tiny 
hammerings of the comrades at 
work up in the dome—the comrades 
that have climbed ahead. 

From Charles Rann Kennedy’s 

“Servant in the House.” 
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He: I’ve had some such experience oc- 
casionally in watching a p!ay in a thea- 
ter. 

The purpose of the manual as further 
stated in this foreword is: “To sum up in 
brief compass the most important. things 
groups should know for the task of pro- 
ducing plays in churches—not as enter- 
tainment but as a means of ministering to 
the souls of men through a great art.” 

Hiven a casual reading of the book con- 
vinces that church groups ought never to 
be content with the poor productions usu- 
ally given in their field. Lines half learned, 


settings crude and inadequate, acting con- 
ventional, properties ridiculous, propa- 
ganda sticking out over everything, a 
sermon after the play pointing out the 
mora]—these are the things that make re- 
ligious drama futile if not actually harm- 
ful. A crude and simple dramatization ina 
class group for the purpose of expressional 
activity is all very well as a teaching ex- 
periment, but a public performance in- 
tended to produce ‘exaltation of spirit” 
in those who witness it, must be neither 
crude nor inadequate. 

The chapters cover the usual topics to 
be expected, such as “‘Choosing the Play,” 
“Organizing for Production,” “Light- 
ing,” “Costuming,” andsoon. The chap- 
ters on organizing and on acting are es- 
pecially valuable. One chapter telis how 
to plan an enveloping worship service to 
accompany a religious drama, quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary “‘scripture and 
prayer’? which seem to be introduced to 
take the curse off giving a play in church, 
and the rehashing of the point by the 
minister at the ciose with an appeal for an 
offering! An excellent list of plays con- 
cludes the book. 


The Junior Department of the Church 
School. By Una R. Smith. Cokes- 
bury Press. Price $1.00. 


Another voiume for use in Leadership 
Training Classes ot the high order of ex- 
cellence readers are learning to expect from 
the Cokesbury Press. The plan is the 
conventional one with suggestive topics 
for discussion at the end of each chapter. 


Christian Education in Your Church. 
By Harry C. Munro. The Bethany 
Press. Price 99 cents. 


Dr. Munro discusses his theme from the 
point of view that the whole task of the 
church is Christian education, and that the 
entire church should be organized on that 
basis. He shows how this educational 
purpose will affect every aspect of church 
life and how the various activities of a 
church program may be correlated to 
serve the one end of education. 

The book is valuable for ministers and 
other leaders who are trying to organize 
the church on such a basis, and for Com- 
mittees on Religious Education whose 
members wish to understand their re- 
sponsibilities and prerogatives. 

A.G.E. 


* * 


OUR THIRD OFFERING 


Next week we shall make an interesting 
announcement regarding a third offering 
in which our schools are invited to share 
on the last Sunday in April. It is for 
little children, for growing boys and girls 
who are the victims of a changing indus- 
trial order. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ATTITUDES 
VI. Youth and Life 


If each of us were asked to name the 
attitudes which he considered essential 
for a young person we should probably 
secure a lengthy list with few duplications. 
Yet it seems to me so important that I 
should like to close this series of articles on 
Attitudes with a consideration of what 
seem to me the fundamental attitudes for 
youth of today. 

To my mind there are three attitudes 
which every young person must hold, 
honestly and consistently, if he is going to 
be happy, and these three are: a belief in 
the possibilities of life, a true sincerity of 
purpose, and an abiding faith in the worth 
of his tellow men. 

So often in these days we hear young 
people say, and with reason, “Why did 
people tell me when I was in school that if 
I would work and strive I could succeed 
at anything I wanted to do, when it isn’t 
true?” In these times when young people 
leaving school are finding it difficult, if not 
impossible, to get any foothold in the 
things in which they are interested it is 
easy to get discouraged and to say, ‘“‘Life 
holds no possibilities for me; there is no 
chance for me to do the things I want to 
do.’ That attitude is one which we must 
abolish. We can do it partly by making it 
clear through our young people’s meetings, 
that life is not simpie; that honest effort 
is not always rewarded; that the person 
who does good and is unselfish is some- 
times much less successful than the person 
who is selfish and dishonest; and that the 
deserving are not always the ones who re- 
ceive the things which are their due. If 
young people honestly face themselves 
with these facts, and yet at the same time 
see that the world is progressing, realize 
that many institutions are more firm today 
than they have ever been, and know that 
science is making strides such as it has 
never made before, I believe they cannot 
help but realize that, in spite of its dif- 
ficulties, in spite of the compromises neces- 
sary, life is worth while. But I believe 
firmly that as young people we must admit 
the difficulties—and be firm in our con- 
viction that we are going to teach the dif- 
ficulties to the next generation, rather than 
trying to gloss them over as people glossed 
them over for us—before we can realize 
the possibilities which are inherent in life; 
and I believe just as firmly that when we 
do this we shall see them. 

The second attitude that is necessary is 
a true sincerity of purpose, a feeling that 
we have something to strive for, and that 
we are going to strive for it in spite of any- 
thing people may say of us for doing so. 
A poem, quoted in full some years ago in 
this column, contains these lines which 
seem appropriate here: 


“JT walked in a world quite filled with woe 
That has never been felt by the wise— 
The misery only we young may know, 
Who admit of no compromise. 
And life was a wonderful, mystic pain, 
And nobody knew what it meant, 
And, youth be praised, there was no one 
sane, 
Or normal, or quite content.” 
If as young people we can keep this 


attitude, I think we can keep some of our 
belief in life, and our sincerity in working 
for the things in which we believe. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important, we 
as young people must have a deep and 
abiding taith in our fellow men. We must 
believe that they are worth struggling for; 
that working to better social conditions is 
something of real value; that mankind is 
going onward and upward, and that our 
work and effort to better ourselves is going 
to help in that final and eventual progress 
toward a civilization more nearly in keeping 
with our hopes and our dreams. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MEMORIAL TO CLARA BARTON 


“A Memorial to the relief of sufferers in 
the flood disaster along the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers by the Red Cross under 
Clara Barton in 1884, is to be dedicated at 
Evansville, Ind., May 12, as part of the 
National Hospital Day program. The 
memorial is placed at the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, which occupies the site of a home 
which Major Byron Parsons turned over 
to Miss Barton for use as relief head- 
quarters. The hospital was founded on 
this site in 1892. 

“Major Parsons, who is ninety-eight 
years old, became acquainted with Miss 
Barton in 1876, and eight years later they 
worked together to relieve flood sufferers. 
‘No woman of my acquaintance,’ he says, 
‘ever exceeded her for executive ability. 
Her first real Red Cross work was during 
the flood, when she came to Evansville to 
undertake the relief of the homeless people. 
A memorial to her memory is most thought- 
ful and the site of the Deaconess Hospital 
truly appropriate.’ 

“Major Parsons probably is the last 
survivor of the Red Cross workers in this 
relief area of fifty years ago. He com- 
manded a battalion in the Army of the 
Potomac, 1861-65, and after the Civil War 
founded a large grocery business in Evans- 
ville, from which he retired three years ago. 
The Barton Memorial at the Deaconess 
Hospital has been made possible by the 
interest of Albert G. Hahn, business man- 
ager of the hospital, whose invitation to be 
a guest at the ceremonies Major Parsons 
has accepted.” 

This is copied from the February issue 
ot The Red Cross Courier. i 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, ever on the 
alert to find interesting items about Clara 
Barton and her service, sent this article to 
us, with a copy of a letter from Mr. Hahn 
in answer to one from her. You will be 
interested to read this letter: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter and pamphlet which arrived on the 
morning preceding a special-called meeting 
of our Clara Barton Memorial Committee. 
They were, indeed, inspired to read your 
pamphlet and kind remarks, which were 
very encouraging to us... 


“You will be interested to know that 
there is a lady living in Evansville who 
made the trips with Ciara Barton through 
the Ohio River Valley and to Cuba... . 

“Please permit me to congratulate the 
women of Clara Barton’s church who are 
so progressive in establishing this living 
memorial. Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and his 
colleagues are also to be commended for 
this unselfish service.” 

If you own a copy of ‘‘The Red Cross,” 
by Clara Barton, turn to page 115 and 
read through again the story of the Ohio 
and Mississippi floods, the wonderful work 
ot the Red Cross with Clara Barton at the 
helm; the pathetic and beautifully touch- 
ing story of ‘‘The Little Six.”” We do well 
to emulate the service of Clara Barton. 

FROM TOKYO, JAPAN 

Ruth Downing in a little note recently 
received asks if we will ‘‘please put in the 
Leader a note of thanks for me to all the 
kind triends who remembered me with 
cards this Christmas? I wish time and 
purse permitted me to answer them each 
individually.” 

Miss Downing speaks of ““O Hina Sama’”’ 
time being near at hand. This is the time 
of the Dol] Festival, and she says: ‘‘The 
stores are a sight to make you want to 
spend your last sen these days. Every 
kind and size of Japanese doll, and every- 
thing that a doll could wish or need! It 
al] depicts so fully the life of Japan that I 
wish to send the whole business home to 
America.” 


A CLARA BARTON CIRCLE REPORTS 

An excellent report has come to us from 
the Clara Barton Circle of Dolgeville, 
N. Y. This used to be a Guild but now 
calls itself a Circle. The leader says: ‘““We 
divide our Circle each year into three parts 
under three captains. These captains 
draw the members’ names and these three 
inner circles take care of the money-making 
side of the Circle. At our annual meeting 
last night, we find the three circles had 
earned over $350 during the years. Isn’t 
that good for a small town church these 
days?” 

We say that it is, very, very goodindeed. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


Massachusetts is 
again this spring to 
have a series of Pil- 
grimage meetings. An 
enthusiastic committee 
from the Boston Min- 
isters’ Association has 
been chosen to shape 
up the program, and 
determine the places 
of meeting. This committee consists of 
Rey. Harold I. Merrill, Roxbury, chair- 
man, Rev. Fred H. Miller, Medford, and 
Rev. E. V. Stevens, Marlboro. The 
meetings will be held on April 29, May 5, 
May 13, and May 20—two of the services 
before the annual gathering of the State 
Convention and two to follow. It is the 
thought of the committee that on April 29 
and May 6 the Convention’s anniversary 
sessions in Lynn may be given wide pub- 
licity and, in turn, the meetings in Lynn 
will advertise the two final Pilgrimages on 
May 13 and May 20. It is the purpose, 
too, of the committee to scatter these 
Pilgrimage gatherings widely over the 
state. The reason the meetings last season 
were largely restricted to the eastern half 
of the state was that the time of arrange- 
ment was so brief that places had to be 
called by telephone and adjustments 
made instantly. This year the committee 
is starting in ample time to find the most 
advantageous locations and to secure 
speakers whose messages will be heard 
with delight. 

There may be eight Pilgrimage points, 
there will be six at least, covered in the four 
Sundays. Some of the points mentioned 
are Palmer, Fitchburg, Salem, and North 
Attleboro. At any rate, the places se- 
lected will be those which can be most 
readily reached in the districts into which 
the state naturally divides itself. The 
ministers are asked to give this matter 
early consideration and the proper local 
publicity. 


Annual Meetings in Lynn 


The programs for the three days of our 
annual gathering of the three state or- 
ganizations are nearly completed and will 
be distributed in April. The meetings are 
to be held in Lynn on May 8, 9 and 10. 
The Sunday School Association will meet 
on Tuesday, May 8; the W. U. M.S. on 
Wednesday, May 9; and the Convention 
on Wednesday evening and Thursday, 
May 10. The occasional sermon on 
Wednesday evening will be given by Dr. 
A. Gertrude Harle. This will be followed 
by the communion, to be administered by 
the pastor of the church, Dr. Rose, as- 
sisted by Dr. McCollester. At noon on 
Wednesday the ministers are to have a 
luncheon, and the one speaker after the 
luncheon will be Rev. Albert Hammatt of 


Springfield. Rev. Gilbert Potter of North 
Attleboro will preside at the ministers’ 
meeting. The devotional meeting on 
Thursday morning will be in charge of 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly. The 
meetings, as usual, will close with the 
banquet on Thursday evening. There 
will be two speakers following the banquet. 
One of these will represent the W. U. M.S. 
and the other will speak for the Conven- 
tion. 

As has been noted already, this year 
marks the hundredth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Convention. It was or- 
ganized in Lynn in 1834. The anniversary 
feature of the program will be two ad- 
dresses and a little skit which will be in- 
troduced at the post-prandial exercises on 
Thursday evening. The two addresses 
which will cover the anniversary thought 
will be the talk of Mr. Hammatt at the 
ministers’ luncheon on Wednesday, and an 
address by Rev. Pliny A. Allen of North 
Adams on “Our Churches, Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” 


Doolittle Home Campaign 


Our reason for calling attention to the 
Doolittle Home and effort to secure 
enough financial aid to guarantee its main- 
tenance over the next three years, is that 
this beautiful home in Foxboro is an enter- 
prise which was started in and by the Con- 
vention and has been sponsored by the 
Convention through all its years. The 
money which built the home was furnished 
by Universalists and the money now being 
given to ensure its continvance is given 
almost wholly by Universalists. That is 
the underlying idea in the mind of Mr. 
Haney, the manager of the campaign, in 
working through the ministers and the 
churches to get the number of pledged 
subscribers necessary to meet the needs of 
the home. Owing, too, to the emergency 
campaigns in this section, and the appeals 
of both General and State Conventions, 
the Doolittle campaign has been of neces- 
sity extended and changed somewhat in 
character. The original plan was to have 
a brief campaign of only a week. Then 
came severe storms which added their dis- 
locating influences to the urgency of other 
financial calls. The Doolittle Home is al- 
together too personally appealing to our 
people, however, to have its program 
thwarted. The campaign is to go right 
on until the full amount, or as near that as 
possible, is obtained. There are still 
hundreds and hundreds to be heard from. 
At the present time the status of the matter 
is about as follows: twenty-five churches 
have sent in reports of results. Some of 
these churches indicate that still more 
pledges from them will be sent in. Hleven 
churches have reported that they will 
carry through the campaign at a later date. 


There are fifty-one churches which have 
not reported at all. The number of 
pledges to date are 420 and the amount 
represented is $8,541.84. The Doolittle 
Home campaign is even now an assured 
success, and those who have charge of this 
important undertaking are most grateful 
for this generous expression of interest in 
our Universalist Home. 


Convention Quotas 


Letters have gone out from the office of 
the State Secretary to the treasurer and 
the minister of each parish carrying an 
earnest appeal for the prompt payment of 
quotas. The fiscal year of the Convention 
closes on April 20 instead of on April 30, 
as has been usual. This is done so that 
the accountants may have time to go 
thoroughly through the treasurer’s books 
and have the reports of treasurer, account- 
ants, and executive committee printed in 
preliminary form for study at the Lynn 
meetings. At the time this is written, 
nineteen parishes have paid their quotas 
in full. Six have paid in part. The total 
amount received upon this year’s accounts 
is $1,014.62. The approximate amount 
asked from all the churches is $6,120. 
Unless there is an increased activity upon 
the part of the local parishes towards 
getting their quotas to the Convention 
office, it is almost certain that there will 
be a very great shrinkage in the amount 
necessary for the proper administration of 
our work in the state. There are twelve 
churches which receive financial aid from 
the Convention. Then, too, the Conven- 
tion has recently given $300 to Doolittle 
Home. There has been no pledge thus 
far to the Home by the Convention, in the 
present campaign, although the Conven- 
tion officiais would like to make such a gift. 
Each year $300 is given to the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches. There will 
be very serious harm done to a fine lot of 
missionary work right here in the state 
if the Convention is obliged the coming 
year to cut off the financial assistance it 
is accustomed to give. 


Still Other Items 


Hach parish in the state is entitled to 
three delegates at Lynn on May 9 and 10. 

Preachers on Easter in supply places 
are the following: Dr. Frank W. Merrick 
of Beverly in Marblehead; Dr. E. H. Cot- 
ton of Marblehead in Canton; Mr. George 
H. Wood of Tufts College in Saugus; Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle of Somerville in Me- 
thuen; and Dr. Lorey W. Coons, Superin- 
tendent, in Essex in the morning and in 
East Boston to preach to two Command- 
eries and two Lodges of Masons in the 
afternoon, 

Methuen has decided to keep its plant 
open for services for several Sundays, at 
least, after Easter. Dr. Etz or Dr. Mac- 
pherson of Joliet, Illinois, will preach on 
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April 8, and Dr. McCollester will have the 
services on April 15. 

For the Doolittle Home campaign Mrs. 
Frederick O. Downes of the Roxbury 
parish has donated a practically new copy 
of Bishop Gore’s one volume New Com- 
mentary on the entire Bible. The book 
is especially valuable in that it covers the 
Apoecryphal books. The book costs $3.50 
in the store. This copy may be had at a 
bargain price, and what it brings will go to 
the Doolittle Home fund. 

Rev. F. W. Gibbs, president of the Con- 
vention, will preach for Dr. Albion in 
Framingham on April 8. 

The two churches at South Weymouth 


and Weymouth Landing have united under 
the ministry of Rev. Arthur W. Webster. 

Victor A. Friend, president of the Gen- 
eral Convention, was the speaker at the 
Sunday evening service in Abington on 
March 18. John Parkhurst, son of the 
late Rey. Henry Parkhurst, a student at 
Tufts, was the preacher at Abington on 
March 25. The local group will conduct 
the services on Haster. 

One of our ministers, having $10 left 
over beyond expenses from a fee received 
for a Sunday service in an out-of-the-state 
church, gave the $10 to the Convention 
as a credit upon the quota from his church. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Rhode Island Letter 


The Radio Broadeast- 
ing Committee of the 
Universalist Convention, 
composed of Rey. Arthur 
M. Soule of Harrisville 
and Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song of Providence, an- 
nounce the following 
speakers for the ensuing 
quarter to be heard in the series of Monday 
morning devotions over WEAN, the 
Shepard Broadcasting Service, Inc., from 
their Providence station: April 2, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter, Universalist, North At- 
tleboro, Mass.; April 9, Rev. Herbert E. 
MacCombie, Elmwood Avenue Baptist; 
April 16, Rev. Everett Moore Baker, 
Westminster Street Unitarian; April 238, 
Dr. Walter Earle Ledden, Matheson Street 
Methodist; April 30, Dr. Wm. G. Sargent, 
Elmwood Avenue Christian-Congregation- 
al; May 7, Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz, 
Unitarian, Brockton, Mass.; May 14, Rev. 
James D. Morrison, Central Baptist; May 
21, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Universalist, 
Woonsocket; May 28, Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., Unitarian; June 4, Rev. John 
M. Foglesong, Universalist; June 11, Rev. 
Samuel A. Livingstone, Methodist, Woon- 
socket; June 18, Dr. Wm. Appleton Law- 
rence, Grace Episcopal; June 25, Rev. 
James V. Claypool, Haven Methodist, 
East Providence. The speakers, unless 
otherwise designated, are serving Provi- 
dence churches. The broadcasts are from 
7.30 to 7.45 Monday mornings. 

First Church, Providence, Rev. Wm. 
Couden pastor, during Lent has held 
special mid-week services with speakers 
from other denominations and from our 
own ranks. Mr. Couden has also provided 
speakers from our own and other de- 
nominations tor the Sunday evening ser- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles G. Girelius, a contributor 
to the Leader, and a welcome supply 
preacher in Universalist pulpits, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church of New Orleans, La. 


vices at the Foxboro Universalist church, 
which he also serves. On Young People’s 
Day the speaker was Henry Noble Couden, 
a nephew of the pastor, who took for his 
subject ‘The Church as Viewed by Young 
People of Today.” 

The Church of the Mediator, Rev. John 
M. Foglesong pastor, through Lent, as for 
several years, has united with the churches 
of the neighborhood in mid-week services, 
no minister preaching in his own church. 

Our East Providence church, beginning 
in the fall, has been served by Mr. Fred 
C. Carr, secretary of the Convention, who, 
aside trom his secular labors preaches and 
takes an active part in the social activities 
of the church. Mr. Carr has been on the 
sick list for several weeks, but is now some- 
what improved in health. During his 
sickness the church has been supplied by 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious editor 
of The Providence Journal. 

Rev. Frederick S. Walker, who has 
finished two years as pastor of the Church 
of Our Father, Pawtucket, is called to serve 
as a speaker on many occasions. 

Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool, a Brown Uni- 
versity student, continues to serve our 
Valley Falls church. During the winter he 
has organized a promising young people’s 
work. 

The people of our Woonsocket church, 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, pastor, have been 
holding neighborhood house meetings 
during Lent, addressed by the ministers 
of the Protestant churches of the city. 

Harrisville, in its remodeled church since 
the first of the year, is holding up to the 
average in attendance. During the Lenten 
season the minister has been giving a series 
of talks under the general title “Getting 
the Most Out of Life.” 

Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
Superintendent, was the Sunday preacher 
in Arlington, Mass., on March 18, and in 
Foxboro, Mass., on March 25. 

Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Woodstock, Vt., has 


written and is publishing “Lafayette and 
Vermont,” a story in brief of the four 
voyages Lafayette made to the United 
States and a colorful detailed account of his 
journeyings in Vermont. The book is 
well illustrated and will sell for $1.00. 
Mrs. Canfield was recently elected to the 
society ‘““The American Friends of Lafay- 
ette’’ because of her brilliant articles, 
“Latayette in North Carolina.” 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached the 
sermon at the services of the Universalist 
church in New Haven on the Thursday 
before Easter. 


Rey. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., of 
the First Universalist Church in Worcester 
and Rey. HE. V. Stevens of Marlboro will 
exchange pulpits on Sunday morning, 
April 8. 


Granville Hicks, professor of English 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y., and author of “The Great Tradi- 
tion,’’ former literary editor of the Leader, 
called at 176 Newbury Street, March 24. 
Mrs. Hicks and their daughter were with 
him. 

Illinois 


Hoopeston.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, 
pastor. On Young People’s Sunday the 
young people of the church presented a 
modern morality play at the morning 
service. The play was “The Gift of 
Self,” by Osgood, and required sixteen 
characters. During Lent special vesper 
services have been held each Sunday eve- 
ning. In Holy Week the evening services 
have been based on the Inness pictures 
presented to the church at Tarpon Springs. 
Communion was observed on Holy Thurs- 
day, when the picture ‘“‘God is in His Holy 
Temple’”’ was studied. A special Lenten 
calling committee made calls on the mem- 
bers of the parish, explaining the Lenten 
program to them and inviting them to 
participate in the services. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro.—Rev. G. A. Potter, 
pastor. The flowers on March 11 were 
given in memory of Dr. F. J. Carley. The 
senior Y. P. C. U. observed Young People’s 
Day by conducting the regular morning 
worship. The preachers of the day were 
Walter Grant and Alton Dodge, who took 
for their subject, “Finding God through 
Science.” President Janet Gamble and 
Natalie Sherman conducted, the worship 
part of the service. The Doolittle Home 
Emergency Campaign received $1,059 in 
pledges towards the $25,000 goal. The 
local campaign was under the chairmanship 
of Donald LeStage. Nine representatives of 
the Y. P. C. U. attended the Leaders’ Con- 
ference held at the Murray Church, Attle- 
boro, on Saturday for a study of Young 
People’s Work in the Universalist Church. 
A new league for Young People is being 
organized as a result of this conference. 
The first session of the league was held at 
Woonsocket on March 25. 


a 
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New York 


Henderson.—Rev. Chas. A. Wyman, 
pastor. On March 8 the Men’s Club of 
Henderson put on a father and son’s ban- 
quet. About one hundred and fifteen at- 
tended. This was a community project 
between the two churches. There was an 
entertainment by a member of the band 
from Madison Barracks, a trio and a reader 
in conjunction with the speaker of the 
evening, who addressed the group on ‘““The 
Relationship between Father and Son.” 
The meeting was presided over jointly 
by Mr. Wyman and Mr. Harrison. On 
Sunday, March 11, Young People’s Day 
was observed. Mr. Wyman _ preached 
on Freedom. The service was in charge 
of the young people. After the sermon 
several boys and girls of the Sunday school 
presented a program. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Alice Brown, poet, novelist, biographer, 
playwright, with some forty book titles to 
her credit, a $10,000 prize play among 
them, is the best loved of New England 
literary folk, and though she started life in 
1857, the year 1934 finds her doing some 
of her best work. 

William Howe Downes was art critic of 
The Boston Evening Transcript for over 
thirty years. He is the author of many 
works on art and of several biographies. 
® Rev. Charles G. Girelius, a Unitarian 
clergyman formerly settled at Jamestown, 
N. Y., has recently accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
La. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, formerly president of 
Manchester College, Oxford, England, is 
the editor of The Hibbert.Journal and the 
author of many books. 

Dr. George R. Dodson is minister of 
the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale is minister of 
All Souls Church (Unitarian), Evanston, 
Ill. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1934 
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UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


The centennial of the organization of 
the Universalist Historical Society is to 
be” commemorated May 22, 1934, at Tufts 
College. its first president, Dr. Hosea 
Ballou, 2d (1796-1861), was also the first 
president of Tufts College, and its inval- 
uable historical collections are in its 
library there. Organized in 1834 at Al- 
bany, New York, the scciety was incor- 
porated in Massachusetts in 1877. Fora 
century it has, in fact, been distinctively a 
national institution, world-wide in its field. 
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Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, 
Conn., Rev. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, 
N. H., Capt. Thomas Goddard Frothing- 
ham, and Thomas Sawyer Knight, both of 
Boston, are to speak. 

Hosea S. Ballou, President. 


* * 


MISS ENBOM’S ENGAGEMENT 


Mr. Daniel Lee Taylor, of 17 Willow 
St., Boston, and Miss Alice G. Enbom 
of Attieboro, executive secretary of the 
W. N. M. A., have announced their en- 
gagement. 

For thirteen years Miss Enbom has been 
at Universalist Headquarters, rendering 
effective service. Her fiance is a Boston 
business man, serving now as traffic mana- 
ger for Pacific Mills. He is a Universalist 
and a member of the Malden church. 

Miss Enbom is a daughter of Mrs. 
Abella C. Enbom of Attleboro. Mr. 
Taylor’s parents are not living, but he has 
one daughter, Mrs. John Locke ot Nor- 
wood. 

The engagement was announced in 
Attleboro March 24, at a bridge party 
given by Miss Enbom’s closest friend, Miss 
Bernice Engley. It was made known at 
Universalist Headquarters March 26. 
Coming so soon after announcement of the 
engagement of Miss Macdonald of the 
National Y. P. C. U. staff and of Miss 
Edwards of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention staff, it created great 
excitement. Dr. Etz, head of the de- 
nomination and manager of Universalist 
Headquarters, was heard to remark: 
“The moment we left 176 Newbury St. 
and got our girls down in the center of 
things where they could be seen, that 
moment began the disintegration of our 
working force. We are considering the 
removal of Headquarters to an abandoned 
nunnery, seventeen miles out on a dirt 


road.” 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 386: 
you cannot compromise and where it is 
fatal to try to compromise. He ought to 
expect selfishness to be selfishness, Musso- 
lini to be Mussolini, but not to expect it 
hopelessly. The seifish man has got his 
basic instinet organized against unselfish 
action, but remember he is a child of God. 
Try to get him, by persuasion, to appreciate 
the best. Be the Christian liberal. Es- 
tablish a synthesis with all human beings 
as such. Believe that there is a possibility 
of evolution in men through persuasion. 
Don’t hold simply to the evolution that 
goes on by itself. The strength of the 
spiritual man is progressive non-violence. 
The thing that hamstrings Christianity is 
not that selfishness is so powerful, but the 
fact that Christian men cannot make head- 
way against secularism because they are 
fighting each other. Wherein the liberal 
can count most is in getting good men to- 
gether.” 


MR. EMMONS IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST 


Rev. C. H. Emmons, of the General 
Convention staff, recently returned from 
a visit to the Middle West. In Oak Park, 
Illinois, where he spent the week-end of 
March 4, by invitation of the local board 
of trustees, and the pastor, Dr. F. D. 
Adams, he spoke to a group gathered for 
supper and entertainment under the di- 
rection of the Clara Barton Guild, Friday, 
March 2. On Sunday morning, March 4, 
he occupied Dr. Adams’ pulpit, preaching 
on “Our Larger Horizons.” On Monday 
evening, March 5, a group of twenty of- 
ficials and heads of departments in the 
church discussed fiscal matters with him, 
looking to the setting up of an efficient 
plan for the financing of the local church. 
During this visit to Oak Park, Mr. Em- 
mons was accorded the generous hospitality 
ot Dr. Adams, in the fine parsonage of the 
chureh, and that also of several of the 
leading families in the church, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Edw. Ehrman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Holden and Mr. and Mrs. 
D. R. Scholes. There were abundant in- 
dications of the real progress being made 
by this church under Dr. Adams’ able 
leadership. 

A visit to Racine, Wisconsin, was made 
easily and conveniently, as the guest of 
Mrs. Walter Holden, who drove Mr. 
Emmons there and back in her car. Mrs. 
Holden is a member of the Walker family 
that has been for many years, and still is, 
effectively active in the Racine Univer- 
salist church. At Racine there were con- 
ferences with Mr. R. G. Harvey, clerk, 
and Mr. H. N. Bacon, treasurer, of the 
local church, and a call was made at the 
home of Mrs. Walker, mother of Mrs. 
Walter Holden, for the purpose of meeting 
this ‘loyal and devoted Universalist.” 

At Sycamore, Illinois, where there is 
a Federated Congregational-Universalist 
church, under the leadership of Rev. 
Henry Scott Roblee, D. D., Mr. Emmons 
conterred with Dr. Roblee, Mrs. James W. 
Dutton and Mr. A. H. Holeomb. The lat- 
ter is both chairman and treasurer of the 
church, and is the Federal N. R. A. ad- 
ministrator in that district. Mrs. Roblee 
wife of the pastor, has been.seriously ill for 
several months. 

Mr. Emmons also conferred with Dr. 
L. Ward Brigham of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, and with Dr. W. H. Macpherson 
of Joliet, prior to going to Muncie, In- 
diana, for a conference with Rey. Arthur 
W. MeDavitt, and some of his church 
officers and members. There he preached 
the sermon at the Young People’s Service, 
March 11, and addressed the young 
people’s group that evening. 

Mr. MecDavitt, our pastor, has achieved 
a real leadership in Muncie and its environs, 
and his congregation is rather unusual in 
the large proportion of men who regularly 
attend church services. A number of these 
are members of the faculty at the Ball 
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State Teachers’ College there. A number 
of memberships in the Universalist Loyalty 
Fellowship will be forthcoming from the 
Muncie church. 

On the way east, stops were made briefly 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, and Troy, 
New York. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 


Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 
* Ox 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 


Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


* * 
WANTED—HYMNBOOKS 
Would like to correspond with individual or or- 
ganization having copies of “Church Harmonies, 
New and Old” which are not being used. 
Pastor First Universalist Church, 
Caribou, Maine. 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young Feople’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
os 83 
PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. W. J. Arms has received the fellowship of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist Convention on transfer 
from the Illinois Fellowship Committee. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene at Betts 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on April 12, 
1934, at 1 p. m., for the examination of Mr. Charles 
A. Wyman “as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.”’ 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
eek 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Ohio Universal- 
ist Convention will meet at the First Universalist 
Church of Akron, Ohio, on Thursday, April 5, 1934, 
at 10 a. m., for the examination of Edward Archer 
Day as to his fitness in character, ability and train- 


ing for the Universalist ministry. Such other items 
of business as shall be presented will be considered. 
Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


44 DAYS 


to 


Copenhagen Congress 


$255 


THIRD CLASS 


$295 


TOURIST CLASS 


Other More Extensive Tours 


Booklet on application 


Address Tour Secretary 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
Genera! Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Personality and Religion 


April 2. Human Personality 
April 9. A Personal God 

April 16. A Finite Personal God 
April 23. Personal Religion 
April 30. Social Religion 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University 


On Monday ‘Mternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schce 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and | . -- 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dear 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. L. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Yan C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Mother was telling stories of the time 
she was a little girl. Little Harold listened 
thoughtfully as she told of riding a pony, 
sliding down the haystack, and wading 
in the brook on the farm. 

Finally he said with.a sigh, ‘‘I wish I had 
met you earlier, mother.’”’ — Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

It was a Mr. Voege, lucky fellow, who 
was browsing among the Macy books when 
two women sauntered up. ‘“Lookit, Em- 
ma!”’ squealed one, holding up a copy of 
Louisa Alcott’s ‘‘Little Women.” ‘The 
picture opened up at Radio City last week 
’n’ already they got it out in book form!’— 
New Yorker. 

* * 

Grandma was helping Peggy make out a 
list of little guests for her holiday party. 

“How about the Morton twins?” grand- 
ma asked. 

“Well, there’s no need to ask them both,” 
Peggy answered, “they’re ’zactly alike.” — 
Selected. 

* o 

Buddy (aged seven): ““We’re going to 
have roast chicken for dinner.”’ 

Older sister: “You overheard mother 
say so.” 

Buddy: ‘‘No, I oversmelled it cooking.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 

x Ox 

Henry Ward Beecher was told that 
he had used poor grammar in his sermon 
that morning. ‘Did I?” he said. ‘Well, 
all I have to say is—God help the gram- 
mar if it gets in my way when I’m preach- 
ing.” —Readers’ Digest. 

x x 

She (at concert): ‘“‘What’s that book the 
conductor keeps locking at?” 

He: ‘‘That’s the score of the overture.” 

She: “Oh, really? Who’s winning?”’—- 
Minneapolis Journal. 

* * 

A law to punish stock-market gambling 
is proposed. Recalling the warning on the 
high-tension tower: ‘50,000 volts: don’t 
touch, under penalty of the law.’”’—De- 
troit News. 

* * 

Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm is listed as the 
wealthiest German, with a fortune of 
$175,000,000. This rather definitely settles 
the question of who won the war.—Port- 
land Oregonian. 

* * 

Hubby: ‘What became of that unpaid 
bill Dunn and Company sent to us?” 

Wife: “Oh, that? I sent it back marked 
insufficient funds.’”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Too often they get married nowadays 
for better or worse—but not for good.— 
Gaston and George on radio. 

* * 

All the things I really like to do are 
either immoral, illegal or fattening.— 
Alexander Woollcott. 
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Are You Mentally Healthy? 


by 
Frank Durward Adams 


& 


Made into a beautiful pamphlet 
Sold for ten cents each 


Twelve for one dollar 
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The following are the chapters: 


1. The Even Temper 
. The Alert Intelligence 


Socially Considerate Behavior 


-f Ww N 


. The Happy Disposition 


& 


Order now of the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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